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Nothing is easier than ridicule; 
and in nine cases out of ten where 
r:dicule is used, it is resorted to only because it is the 
only weapon available. The man of inteiligence will 
use his reason in the argument with ].is opponent ; 
the man of kmowledge will use his knowledge; but 
the man who has neither knowledge nor intelligence 
must resort to ridicule. It isa poorly furnished armory 
which supplies no better Weapon. 


Ridicule a 
Poor Weapon 


- 


Every one may find more reason 
for being joyous than for being 
sad. There is always a balance in favor of gladness 
an-l gratitude. Ile who is in affliction is not likely 


Rejoice Evermore ! 


to see this easily, for that which is immediate is 
usually that which absorbs human attention most. 
But if it were not that the grounds for grateful 
rejoicing were always ascendant, the world would 
collapse. By just so much as God is stronger than 
his enemies, has mankind more reason for exultation 


than for despondency. 


- 


One of the poorest things that can 
be said of a man, or that he can 
say of himself, is that he has a finished education. It 
is equivalent to saying that he has ceased to grow and 
to gain; that he will never make any more progress. 
A child was born into a home of wealth and refine- 
ment. It wasa bright child, and there was hope for 
it on the part of parents and friends. It continued to 
grow and to learn until it was ten months old, and 
then all growth and learning stopped, except in faint 
signs of added months in the lines of the face, and 
in a little fulness of flesh. That child lived on to 
nearly forty years of age, but it never knew any more 
than at ten months. It was called a case of “ arrested 
development,” but it might have been called a case 
of “finished education.” God pity us if we cease to 
gain and to grow through this life and beyond! 


A Finished Education 


Oo 


Bearing a burden gracefully is no 
sign that the burden is unfelt. It 
rather signifies that the bearer has been schooled by 
experience to his task. The first biting sorrow that 
comes to the Christian brings with it a train of trials 
which intensify his suffering. The world forgets him, 
he finds no real sympathy where he hopes to get it, 
he is chafed by the loneliness. ‘But in time he comes 
to learn that this is to be expected, with the world as it 
is. His next sorrow finds him noue the less truly grief- 
stricken, but he has learned that there is an art of 
bearing up and being brave. He knows already that 
he must not expect to roll his whole burden off on a 
world absorbed in its own self. His burden rests 
more gracefully on him. He shows the result of a 
hard course of training. But now the world owes 
him a new duty. It is to refrain from charging him 
with insensibility and an easy escape from grief. He 
who smiles through his tears has learned what true 
joy is, and he who steps lightly under a heavy burden 
has performed the duty of acquiring a new and 
Christlike strength. 


Schooled in Sorrow 


ao 


Judging Men, ana There is a difference between right 
Judging Acts = and wrong, and guilt and innocence. 
The standards of right and wrong are permanent ; 
the standards of personal guilt and innocence are 
relative, dependent on one’s knowledge and circum- 
stances. We are to bear this in mind in forming our 
judgment of men who have been prominent in politi- 
eal and literary history. Just now the literary world 
is paying a tribute to Robert Burns, te centennial 
of whose death recently occurred. That Burns was 
a man of generous instincts, with many fine impulses, 
with a hearty indignation at falsehood and wrong, 
with many temptations, with a poetic genius that has 
rarely been surpassed, and that, in our estimate of 
him, there should be mingled a large element of 


pity and sympathy, no one will deny. On the other 
hand, that he had no governing and guiding princi- 
ples to restrain him from wrong-doing, that the ten- 
dency of his life and writings, as a whole, was to 
lower the standard of morality, that his genius was 
used to make passion and drunkenness more attrac- 
tive, that his life was a warning rather than an exam- 
ple, can as little be denied. In one of his letters he 
says, “I kneeled down before the Father of mercies, 
and said, ‘ Father, I have sinned, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.’” This gives ground 
for the hope that he was a sincere penitent, but we 
should see to it that our hope and the depth and ten- 
derness of our pity do not prevent us from cautioning 
the young to avoid the follies and vices which made 
his life a wreck. As to a sinner's guilt or innocence, 
as God sees his spirit and purpose, we should refrain 
from judging. As to the conformity of his conduct 
to unerring standards of right and wrong, we are 
entitled to judge and to speak. . 


CAB 


Willing to Make Advances 


HERE is scarcely a human feeling which is the 
property of but one soul. Whatever mood or 
emotion comes to us we may feel sure has come to 
others before us. If it be a difficulty, God has dealt 
with countless others like it, or if it be a longing ora 
delight we may feel free to confess it and to believe 
that some one else has felt the same. Yet we are 
constantly tempted to hide some of our best desires for 
fear that the world will not think well of them; and 
we wonder whether we are not peculiar, and whether 
our experience i3 not too unusual to elicit any response 
from the world. 

To look at the world casually one would give it 
credit for very few of the deeper emotions, and, as 
most people never look at it in any other way, they 
are often set to wondering where all the tragedy and 
experience exists, The casual man never finds out 
anything, und never will, until he becomes an expe- 
riencing man, and gains the courage of his own ex- 
perience. The courage of one’s own experience is in 
believing that what has coursed through our own 
hearts is of as vast importance as anything that has 
ever been recorded. It takes courage to believe that 
one’s own experience amounts to anything; but it is 
the man who has unbounded confidence that h's own 
instincts are the instincts of his fellowmen, and who 
dares to address those instincts in them, however 
much their surface appearance denies them, whom 
men will thank and follow. 

One of the most universal and vital of all such 
feelings is the desire to know each other better. It 
is also one of the Jeast suspected. Each of us knows 
it for himself, but we hardly dare hope that others feel 
as we do, and we think the best we can do is to hide 
it as a weakness. There are hosts of fine fellows, 
working side by side in the office, longing to g.t at 
something deeper than the passing contact which is 
all that business seems to yield, but thinking it un- 
manly to let it out. There are men lodging across 
the hall from each other, their hearts aching with 
solitude, wishing they could know each other better, 
but distrusting the wisdom of making an advance, 
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There are men whose step and carriage and atmos- 
phere seem to suggest that of all men in the world they 
can go alone, who nevertheless, underneath it all, have 
the wistfulness of a child for companionship and 
intimacy, and for some one on whom they could utterly 
depend and to whom they might utterly unbur- 
den themselves ; lonely clerks in their new quarters 
only half knowing through the silent evenings that 
what they are hungry for is a friend ; ministers in the 
pulpit and parish hungering and thirsting for some- 
thing more than that awful official relation in which 
they seem bound to stand to people. All these classes 
work by our side, talk with us, sit with us in the street- 
cars, and all of us are more or Jess skilfully disguis- 
ing the desire for something more satisfactory than 
the passing of ships in the night. 

Who of us has not seen some face which wonder- 
fully invited us, which seemed to promise a whole 
world of just the things we have most longed for, and 
yet felt that it was shut away from us by the bars of 
conventionality and custom? How uncourageous we 
are in not trying to remove those bars at any cost! 
Perhaps some one in the world is feeling this way 
toward you, coveting your friendship. The repression 
of such instincts seems to please the world, but it is 
only seeming. Nothing more delights the world than 
the victory of a tioble passion or des‘re, pressing 
through everything until it finds its satisfaction and 
answer. Such longings as these for richer human 
fellowship are not to be put down, and true nanhood 
is not that state in which we have overcome the need 
of our fellows. A certain strength of character may 
resu!t from the repression of such feelings, from this 
Spartan hiding of one’s heart, but it is an unfruitful 
strencth.. It is sadly worth remarking how little 
shiime most men seem to have about showing out their 
worst feelings, and how grimly proud they are of 
their ability to hide their better ones. We begin to 
fecl less interested in that millennium in which the 
lion and the lamb shall lie down together, and more 
eager for that more difficult one in which those who 
have always longed for each other and had affinity for 
each other will dare to say so. The separation per- 
haps most in need of bridging over is not that between 
those different in nature so much as that which lies 
forlbiddingly between those who are akin and do not 
know it or dare not own it. 

God bless the men who will never trade away their 
dreams, and who will bear with a thousand dis- 
appointments rather than go through this world 

-without a friend! The icy pride of never being 
thwarted because we have never ventured any ad- 
vances, is not to be compared with the warm, living 
pride that comes from having pressed through a 
world of rejections until we possess at last those we 
long for. 

Casual as men look, we may safely believe that in 
most of them lingers a desire for intimacy, for some 
one to whom to tell everything, for some one who 
shall be to them more than a brother, and in whose 
presence the tightly folded life shall unfurl and 
grow. They may not always know it; it is quite 
probable that they do not. But if we would have 

. such a life, we can only obtain it by cons‘ant ad- 
vances and responses,—advances toward those we 
want, and responses toward thos: whe want us. 
Without the cultivation of these two habits, the bcst 
in life will come to us in but a broken and dis- 
appointing way. This is something to be cultivated, 
and we cannot safely leave our natures what they 
were at our birth, without any effort to change them. 
It seems in most minds to be a sufficient apology for 
any lack of cordiality to say that they were born so, 
they cannot make advances. The only peculiar 
thing about this temperament is that it is pecu‘iar to 
everybody. Men who ought to have had friends :.nd 
rich relationships in this world often find themselves 
isolated at length, and wonder at it. They know 
they always longed for them, were ever hoping for 
them to come, and they sink back at last into com- 
plaints of an unloving world, saying, “ Nobody cares 
for me,” when in reality a hundred may have cared 


for them, but they never could be made aware of it 
because of the imperfectness of their communications 
with men. They do not think it necessary to orga- 
nize a system of advances and responses, but rather 
that, if anybody wants them, they will come right to 
their door and make it known. 

There are friendless men who have been offered 
friendship all their days, but who have never had 
it because they knew nothing of this habit of 
responsiveness. After years spent in longing for 
richer social relations, we come to wonder whether it 
may not be our own fault that we have not found 
them. We examine our habits of meeting people, 
and find that we have been unconscious of a multi- 
Under- 
standing ‘ourselves so well, and our own intentions so 
perfectly, we have not been used to thinking that the 
stranger does not know them, and cannot know them 
save by our determined and steady effort to explair, 
them by one carefully designed grace after another. 
It is not enough to have our hearts right after all. 
The best heart in the world may yet have such rough 
ways leading out from it that it cannot get out over 
them without stumbling, nor can any one approach 
to it without doing the same. 

Next to having a good heart, we owe it to our- 
selves to perfect every manner through which that 
heart may express itself, to cultivate with infinite 
painstaking every grace by which that heart shall 
get a clear utterance, to put so far as we can at the 
heart’s service every look and word which shall make 
its task easier and more certain of success, It is not 
enough that our heart is right, that we mean well, 
that we love men, We have the further duty of 
constructing a living language of sign and gesture, of 
greeting and speaking, of habit and manner, by which 
to express it. This is the science of living, this is 
the art of social relations, a very divine thing. Man- 
ners are not frills and accidents for the soul, they are 
the living garment of it. Men are coming to realize 
that life is the finest of arts, only to be acquired with 
infinite painstaking, and that to be a master here 
requires a greater toil than any other mastery. We 
need to trust not only to nature, but much more to 
grace, in this matter of approaching our fellows. 


tude of hindrances in our own manner. 


Without responsiveness, aman may remain in utter 
ignorance of the extent to which fine advances have 
been made to him. His complaint that nothing has 
ever been done for him is practically true, inasmuch 
as he never really could receive it for his Jack of 
response. From the, weakest and least of the chil- 
dren of men, from the stricken and the disheartened 
and the worn out, God expects a response. No sal- 
vation is accomplished without it. There is some 
response which every one must make before he be- 
comes possessor of any good thing. The most retiring 
temperament must pay this price for its least blessing. 
Let us face our own lives, and see whether or not the 
larger part of the poverties over which we lament are 
not due to this lack of responsiveness on our part. 
Have not good things drawn near to us all our days? 
Why have they always passed by? Have we been 
alert and hospitable at the door ? 

Finally, in making up our minds to amend at least 
one of these defects, let us not too easily believe 
that about all we can do is to make responses from 
henceforth. If we would be original and masterful 
and creative, let us make advances. The one who 
does pays a great cest of pride, of waiting, of disap- 
pointment, but he also finds the greatest wealth, the 
finest flavor, the keenest edge, in life. The‘life rich 
in relations, in influence, must construct its own sys- 
tem of connections with other men, and in no effort 
does the growth and discipline of the Christian char- 
act r reveal itself more than here. He who ceases to 
depend upon his own temperament, and resolves to 
be no longer at the mercy of all its vagaries, begins 
to live. And the greater life is the life of advances. 


“ Better to sit at the waters’ birth 
Than a sea of waves to win; 
To live in the love that floweth forth, 
Than the love that cometh in.” 
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It is well that God, instead of our 
fellow-man, is to pass final judg- 
ment on our characters. God knows 
how far our special acts which merit his disapproval are 
an indication of our true aftitude of soul toward himself, 
and how far they are merely mistakes of judgment, or 
deflections under wrong impulse or under strong tempta- 
tion from the course that we want to pursue in his service. 
We make frightful mistakes as to this matter in judging 
our fellows, and our fellows make frightful mistakes in 
judging us. Especially is there danger of doing God in- 
justice by claiming to know what he will do for one in the 
next world, by seeing what he does in this world. Many 
are thus misled as to God’s judgments for eternity by the 
Bible record of God’s judgments, in special cases, for 
the present life. A Massachusetts woman asks for light 
on the future of Uzzah, in view of God’s punishment of 
his misplaced zeal for God’s ark. She says of the teach- 
ings in her Bible class: 


Looking. into 
Eternity 


Will you give me a word of help? I was entirely alone in 
our Bible class in the belief that Uzzah was saved eternally, 
that he would not be lost for that one act. What do you 
think as to this? 


Neither teacher nor pupil in that Bible class has any 
knowledge oa this point beyond the Bible record; nor 
has the Editor of The Sunday School Times, Yet it 
may be said assuredly that no one has any sound reason 
for supposing that because God has punished for an 
offense in the present life he will therefore punish for it 
in the next life. It is not right or fair to say that 
Achan, or the sons of Aaron, or Uzzah, or Ananias and 
Sapphira, who received punishment for offenses here, were 
therefore punished of God in the future life. God judges 
according to his knowledge of real character, of innermost 
purpose of being, of attitude of soul toward himself; 
but we are incompetent to this, and therefore have no 
right to attempt it. It was not the spotless, but the sin- 
ners, whom Jesus Christ came to save; and those whom he 
sees to be his he will save, whatevcr we may think of 
them, Let us beware of setting up our standard of sal- 
vation by works as a substitute for salvation by grace. 
If all whose special acts of conduct merit God’s disap- 
proval and censure here are to be finally lost, what hope 
have we? 

se 


It is a difficult thing to judge correctly 
of another’s character. Men can ob- 
serve conduct, and draw inferences 
from it that may or may not be correct. God alone sees 
and understands the character that is back of conduct. 
Peculiarly is this true of Bible personages. The Bible 
in many cases narrates the facts in the life of aman, and 
shows how God used that man to do a work for him. 
But it does not hold up that man as an example worthy 
of our following in all that he did. In only one instance 
in the Bible are we told that here is One who is an ex- 
ample for all time, and who dared say of himself “ Fol- 
low me.” ‘In the course of the International Sunday- 
school lessons for the present quarter, the character and 
life of David are being studied. Professor Dr. Willis J. 
Beecher, a careful Christian scholar, has presented week 
by week, in The Sunday School Times, the facts in 
David's life as given in the Bible story. He has added 
such critical notes as, in his opinion, help to a better 
understanding of those facts. Beyond this it is not his 
purpose to go. Dr. McLaren and other lesson writers 
treat of the teachings of the lesson text. Yet a reader 
in New York State has evidently lost sight of the distinct 
character of Professor Beecher’s articles, for he writes: 


Judging Bible 
Personages 


I have been very much surprised and grieved at Professor 
Beecher’s articles on the lessons of this quarter. Ie does gross 
injustice to the character of David, and his teachings are de- 
cidedly unscriptural. If heeded by teacher and pupils, they 
will do very serious injury in our Sunday-schools. The “ man 
after God’s own heart ” should be treated otherwise. 4 


“ Heart,” as used in the Bible, means “mind.” David 
was the man whom God had in mind as a leader for his 
chosen pegple. Saul had been the people’s choice; 
David was the Lord’s choice. We-are not to suppose 
that the Lord approved of David’s lying, or murderous 
intentions, or adultery, or polygamy. Yet those are facts 
in David’s life according to the Bible story. Another 
fact is that David was chosen by the Lord to be king over 
Israel. Professor Beecher has given his readers a full 
presentation cf the facts <s he has come to them. And 
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uny one who has read his articles cannot fail to see that 
he has repeatedly emphasized those qualities in David 
that fitted him pre-eminently to be a leader of God’s chosen 
people. If Professor Beecher is in error as to his facts, 
it is the privilege of the readers of The Sunday School 
Times to correct him,” So far, he has not been shown to 
need such correction. 





A Summer Sermon 


By John Hall Ingham 


NDER oy feet 
The grass was sweet ; 

The summer sun made nature new. 
Above the tree 
Infinity 
Looked down from an unfathomed blue, 
Across the dells 
The village be'ls 
Were heralding the holy hour, 
While cooed the dove 
Iler lays cf love, 
Soft cradled in some lea'¥ bower. 


O bells that ring, 

O birds that sing, 

O summer rapture, free ani full, 
The things ye show 

Can no man know 

Whose heart is cold, whose ear is dull! 
Who fears not hate 

Alone is great, 

Who all things loves alone is good ; 
Who understands ¥ 

Life’s plain commands 

Hath God and nature understoo.l. 


Philadelphia. 
C3 


Aborigines of Japan 
By Henry Hartshorne, M.D., LL.D. 


HEN the Yamato people, as the Japanese once 

called themselves, came, ag Rein expresses it, 

like Norman vikings, crossing from Asia to invade what 

is now known as Nippon, or Nihon, Japan, they found, 

according to tradition, sustained by other evidence, a 

numerous people in possession,—the Emisi, more bar- 
barous, but less warlike, than their invaders, 

Whether these so-called aborigines succeeded a yet 
inferior race cannot now be madecertain. Stories abound 
of pigmies, Koropokoru, pit-dwellers, tiny men, like 
those seen by Stanley and Du Chaillu in parts of Africa. 
Skeletons of such have not been found, and it is most 
probable that they belong in the region of folk-lore 
fancy, like the gnomes, cobbolds, sprites, and fairies of 
many lands. Remains have been discovered by Professor 
Morse, and others, of implements unlike those in use by 
Japanese since their history began. But, although they 
differ also from those now made and used by the Ainu, 
such differences may easily have come about with time 
in the same races, as there is little or no doubt that the 
mound-builders of North America were of the same 
blood as the Indian tribes still wandering, until dis- 
placed within a century, over the region in which they 
made constructions such as no Indians now make or 
have in memory or tradition. 

Ainu is the name by which those formerly called Emisi 
by the Japanese now designate themselves.1 They are 
almost entirely confined to the large northern island, 
Yezzo, recently called the Hokkaido. A few are still 
left in the Kurile Islands, and possibly some in Sagha- 
lien. But when, many years ago, the latter island was 
ceded to Russia, in exchange for the Kuriles, most of the 
Ainu there were deported to Yezzo. Like the Acadians, 
whose unwilling exile is celebratel in Longfellow’s 
“Tvangeline,” they are said to have changed their 
abiding-place with sadness, and their chief took his life 
soon after reaching Japan. 

Hunting and fishing have always been the occupations 
of the Ainw A few families in the Hokkaido have 
lately taken to farming, under the inducement of a 
“land in severalty ” arrangement of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, offering to each family twelve and a half acres 





1 Rein adopts the name Ainos for these people, but Mr. Batchelor, 
who has lived among them for ten years, and has written an admira- 
bie book upon them, asserts that Ainu is the proper name. 
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of land for settlement without cost tothem, They are 
brave hunters, especially of the bears, which are still 
found, and once abounded, in their country. Bear cubs 
are often caught and reared by them, to be killed, aftera 
time, with ceremony and festivity, a sort of sacredness as 
well as food value attaching to them. 

The Ainu are certainly an entirely different race from 
the Japanese. They are the most hairy people in the 
world, The Japanese have, like them, long, straight, 
dark hair on their heads, but are mostly beardless, and 
have very little hair on their breasts or limbs. The 
Ainu have very thick and abundant beard all over 
their faces, hairy breasts, arms and legs, and sometimes 
hair upon their backs. Ainu eyes are large and 
straight, their eyebrows low, straight, and bushy. Their 
figure is but little taller than that of the Japanese, but 
they are stronger and more broad-shouldered. Themen 
are often handsome. Miss Bird (now Mrs, Bishop) says 
that one whom she met had the most beautiful face she 
had ever seen. Their women might, perhaps, be hand- 
some, if they did not tattoo their upper lips and foreheads 
in the most unbecoming fashion. 

Dirt is conspicuous about the houses and persons of 
the Ainu; cleanliness is a universal national or race 
trait with the Japanese. Batchelor says that the Ainu 
are not naturally stupid, but their subjugated condition 
has made them abject. They have been left in igno- 
rance, until, lately, an “‘Ainu Improvement Society ” 
has been started in Sapporo, the capital of the Hok- 
kaido. Sadé, Japanese beer or wine, has been the cause 
of their almost final ruin. Both the government and the 
better class of people in Japan, under Christian influ- 
ence, are now, like our American people, after our 
“century of dishonor” towards the Indians, beginning 
to try to do something to humanize the long-trampled 
Ainu. 

No doubt needs to exist that these, the oldest known 
inhabitants of Japan, now numbering less than twenty 
thousand in all, are of far northern extraction, akin to 
the Kamtschatkans, the S:berians, Eskimos, and Alas- 
kans, Their own traditions point towards the north for 
their emigration, Their religion (very vague, but with- 
out idolatry) makes the place of punishment after death 
to be a very cold region. Their kindest wish for a part- 
ing friend is, “‘ May you be kept warm.” 

Thus, by exclusion, we are left to seek for the probable 
origin of the Japanese race farther south, Certainly 
they are not Chinese or Koreans, although the latter 
approach them in some particulars, Intermixture with 
them may have taken place to some extent when, after 
the conquest of Korea by the Japanese empress Jingu- 
Kogo, early in the third century A.D., a number of its 
inhabitants were transported to Japan. Much intermix- 
ture with either the Chinese or the Ainu is not made 
probable by any proven facts. It is just possible that its 
exceptional occurrence may account for what authors 
speak of os a diversity of types in the Japanese popula- 
tion. For example, a more than usually marked obliquity 
of the eyes is said to exist among members of some of 
the older families of the nobility, and may point towards 
an ancestral Chinese strain of descent. The depressed 
thick nose and large mouth, with straight brows and 
eyes, of the Eta class, may indicate a mingling, long 
ago, of the Yamato conquerors with the subjected Ainu 
race. 

We have still left for consideration material for con- 
jectures, with a measure of probability in their favor, 
concerning the actual origin and affinities of the Japa- 
nese, remarkable as have become their peculiarities in 
the course of many centuries of insular and for a long 
time secluded life. 


Hokkaido, Japan. 
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“This Certificate Sheweth ”’ 
By Ludington 


- HIS certificate sheweth,”—so begins the declara- 

tion befure me, containing my own name, that 
of the first church of which I was a member, the names 
of pastor and clerk now dead, and the date of one of the 
most important events of my life. 

The oldest of my papers, and one of the oldest of my 
belongings, it suggests much to me which could be of 
little interest to others, but some incidents of a child 
life may be thought worthy of note. 

“ This certificate sheweth ” that I was admitted into 


1 This ape-like trait, peculiarto the Ainu, has been denied by some 
writers, but Isabella Bird has scen it in some of tuem, and so has 
Mr. Batchelor, as he informed me. 
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that church before the days of Christian Endeavor and 
like societies, and when Christian judgment was divided 
as to the propriety of receiving one so young. It was 
difficult to determine when the lamb became of sufficient 
maturity to be numbered with the sheep, until which 
period many thought it should be excluded from the 
fold, Perhaps my Christian home, and certain religious 
surroundings which were special, and my father’s elder- 
ship, combined to give a sort of endorsement to my 
fitness, 

Yet this did not preclude the necessity of an examina- 
tion before the august Session, from which many a timid 
soul has shrunk when approaching the gateway to the 
church, I suppose I was duly questioned, and that the 
questions were duly answered, One inquiry I distinctly 
remember, and only one. Tell me, wise reader, espe- 
cially if you are young, how you would have answered 
it? My questioner was the clerk of the church, whose 
autograph is now before me as distinct as when written, 
but not more so than the mental photograph taken when, 
with earnest look and impressive tone, he wanted to 
know whether, if this were my only life, and I was to 
have no existence after death, I would nevertheless be a 
Christian. With the confidence of a young theologian 
not much beyond his first decade, yet supposed to be 
able to grapple with the hypothetical, I answered, “ Yes, 
sir.’ This was according to my “best knowledge and 
belief,” albeit the one was very little, and the other was 
not very strong. 

I suppose the ecclesiastical court was satisfied with 
my assent, for ‘this certificate sheweth” that I was 
received a member in full communion, After its ad- 
journment I remember to have had some qualm of con- 
science lest, after all, I might not have been clear on such 
an important matter. But I did not recant. What 
would have been the result of a negative answer, or a 
confession of ignorance, “this certificate sheweth ” not. 
Perhaps there would have been no certificate to-show. 

I have the impression that I was also asked concern- 
ing my views of slavery, the vexed question of that day, 
perplexing the wisest heads, My response was probably 
such as a very young Christian philanthropist would be 
expected to make in the circumstances, and so was satis- 
factory. 

But especially “this certificate sheweth” me a minis- 
try of seven years, from which I received impressions 
deep and Jasting, and of which, I must add, I have sad 
memories, 

Tt gvas our pastor’s first charge. 118 was a man of 
strong convictions and earnest purpose,—fearless, faith- 
ful, and practical in teaching the truth as he understood 
it, even though it cost him the good-will of most of the 
community where he preached. His earnestness often 
found expression in words and manner that were not cal- 
culated to attract the young. He never knew how one 
such always rejoiced when any other preacher entered the 
pulpit, or how the young heart was astonished and grieved 
because rudely repulsed when once it sought his counsel 
and sympathy. They were never sought again, I would 
not hold him responsible for all my shortcomings, I 
probably often misunderstood him, Doubtless many an 
arrow he shot from the pulpit was not intended for me, 
but somehow I was always in an attitude to receive it, 
and the wound already made was aggravated when it 
necded a healing balm. 

To the children of his congregation he could not echo 
Paul’s words to the Corinthian Church, “I have fed you 
with milk, and not w:th meat.” They certainly “ were 
not able to bear” all his preaching. Shall one of them, 
not in malice, but in charity, record memories of those 
early days, that some pastor, parenf, or teacher, may be 
aided thereby in apportioning truth in teaching the 
young about God? 

Imagine a sensitive child-conscience; « purpose to do 
right; a constant reiteration from the pulpit of the con- 
sequences of wrong-doing ; the impression that whatever 
the preacher said was law; the oft-repeated call for vows 
to do right; the awful sense of guilt and punishment 
because of vows broken; the fears that the unpardon- 
able sin had been already committed; the legal slavery 
in which the child soul was bound; the fastings enjoined 
on a hungry, growing child; the practical divorcement 
of religion from secular life, so that study and play 
seemed inconsistent with the service of God; the satanic 
improvement of every opportunity to goad on the sensi- 
tive and torturcd soul in the mistaken path into which 
the unwise ministry unwittingly led it,—imagine all 
this, and more like thereunto, and you have the religion 
of my childhood, and, I believe, pity me. 

It is true that life in a Christian home modified in some 
degree the evil tendencies, but a secretiveness on my part 
denied to me the sympathy and helpfulness which my 
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parents would have given had they known my inner life, 
which, in after years, was the occasion of deep regret. 

I would not affirm that my pastor never preached the 
love of God, nor of salvation through Christ, nor of the 
Spirit as a comforter and helper, He doubtless did, but 
I have no such association with his ministry. 

I do recall one pleasing reference to God, whose wis- 
dom was declared to be manifest even in a butterfly’s 
wing. But this is the only butterfly that I remember to 
have seen emerging from a chrysalis of his handling in 
my presence in seven years. It has been flitting before 
me ever since,—a long-lived suggestion of impressions 
that might have been made, but were not, of clearer and 
nobler conceptions of God, 

It is too Jate to entr the chambers of my child soul, 
and thoroughly explore them, amd discern distinctly the 
forms there grouped, and the degree of their symmetry 
or deformity. I woul not judge how far the mistaken 
chisel, driven by the heavy hammer of that early pastor, 
occasioned distortion. In after years another workman, 
who knew the peculiarities of the former and how to 
avoid them, claimed that he could trace the original 
workmanship, which, with judgment and sympathy, he 
sought to correct. I so misunderstvod as a child, and so 
thought as a child, that when I became a man I found it 
hard to put away those childish things which never 
should have belonged to my childhood. 

Having been duly sounded, I was duly “ propounded ” 
for admission tothechurch, ‘‘ This certificate showeth ” 
the day on which, with an older brother, I made a pro- 
fession of religion,—whatever that meant. 

As the years passed, my brothcr’s revulsion from the 
teachings and influence of that ministry became stronger 
and stronger. He was unapproachable on the subject of 
practical religion. My faith for him was exceedingly 
weak, I could only pray for Lim, and ask the heavenly 
Father to remember the prayers of our parents, con- 
tinued until death ended them unanswered. As he 
approached threescore and ten I felt that I must not be 
silent, if only a sentence now and then hinted my hopes 
and fears. At last a suggestion came into my mind. I 
can hardly tell what prompted it. I alluded to that 
early ministry, telling of its unfortunate influence on my 
life, and, as I believed, on his, though in different direc- 
tions. Now we had something in common, He saw me 
asin achanged attitude, My judgment now commanded 
his respect. It did not sanction what his had long con- 
demned. He listened kindly to all I would say. He 
took up the Bible our mother had given him, and read 
it through. He writes of our parents’ prayers afd his 
eleventh hour in a manner which fills me with joy, while 
it rebukes my lack of faith in God for him, With it all 
I cannot but mourn that the lifted shadow has been so 

dark so long, and that it was cast, as I must believe, in 
part at least, by surrounding God’s throne with clouds 
and darkness,—not as the Psalmist did as emblems of his 
majecty, but of unrelenting retributive justice, without 
beams of love and grace, and even mercy, shining through 
them. 

* God is holy,” said David ; “God is just,” sang Moses; 
“ God is love,” declared John, Pat with united voice they 
would proclaim him ho!y and just and loving. As Paul 
asked concerning Christ, “Is God divided?” The 
divine attributes are not separate divinities contending 
for mastery. In an exalted sense, they are “one and 


inseparable.” In that union there is a glory that excel- 
leth any one of them. Herein i« the divine perfection. 
Philadelphia. 
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The Boys’ Business Club 


By Lowell E. Jepson “ 


S OUR club is an adjunct of our Sunday-school, 
and the plan entirely new as well as original with 
us, it may be interesting as well as helpful to other Sun- 
day-school workers to learn of its plan, its workings, and 
its results. It has proved such a success in so largely 
holding and increasing our membership among the boys, 
that we hope it may be equally useful in many other 
schools, 

Having one of the largest schools in the-city, it has 
been for years a most serious problem to interest and 
hold the boys from ten to sixteen years of age. We 
believe that we have at last solved the difficulty by 
simply giving them something to do. Now the secret of 
success is found in giving them “ something to do” that 
is interesting as well as helpfui. The club has been 
organized and carried on under the supervision of the 
superintendent, although the practical management is 
assigned to another. 
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The olject of the club is to help the Sunday-school, 
the same as the men’s clubs, now operating so success- 
fully in many of our churches to help the evening 
services. 

It was first necessary to secure the services of a conse- 
crated, business-like gentleman, to assume the practical 
leadership. At Sunday-school the superintendent stated 
the objéct of, and the work to be accomplished by, the 
club, and invited all boys between the ages of ten 
and sixteen to meet him and the leader. At the first 
meeting there were twenty boys signed as charter 
members. 

It was decided to have the workings of the club incul- 
cate devotion, business, work, and recreation. It was 
thought best to have a membership fee of twenty-five 
cents, as the boys said, in discussing the subject, that 
they would appreciate it all the more if it cost them 
something, and it would also keep out other boys that 
would want to join just for the fun of it. There are but 
two honorary members, the superintendent and the 
gentleman in charge, and assume no official positions. 
The president and other officers are elected from their 
own membership. The entire business is conducted by 
cevesenensrsenar ho vsonbetnd seats : the boys themselves; the honorary 
: members simply see that everything 
i : is properly conducted. We meet 
> © Tuesday evenings, in the church par- 
i i lors, from half-past seven to nine 
i o’clock. The boys are seated in a 
Reinavieemnes Geese wel ‘hollow ‘square, the president and 
vice-president sitting in the middle of opposite sides, 
the secretary and treasurer being seated the same on the 
other two sides, each officer having a small stand in front 
of his chair, 

The motto of the club is, “To do business for the 
Lord in a business-like way.” This motto is greatly 
emphasized by the boys’ repeating it in concert at each 
meeting, as well as at public entertainments and concerts. 
Each meeting is opened by singing a gospel song, one of the 
boys playing the organ,—the two ushers previously distrib- 
uted the singing-books,—then the president either calls 
on one of the boys for prayer, or they all stand and 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer in concert; then they sing 
another gospel song, and the ushers gather the books, 
and the club is open for business, and everything, from 
the beginning to the end, is transacted and carried on 
according to parliamentary rules of order and in a busi- 
ness-like way. Then, if there are any applicants for 
membership, the initiation follows. The club allows 
only adult visitors, so the boys cligible to membership 
are deprived of visiting the club. 

The formality of the initiation is very attractive to 
boys of this age, and is carried on something like the fol- 
lowing: Applicant is brought in blindfolded by the 
guide, and, as they enter the room, a march is played on 
the organ, and they march three times around outside 
the seated square, then through the square at the vice- 
president’s chair, and around the center, stopping in 
front of the president. The president then reads the con- 
stitution, article by article, to which the applicant must 
assent; then, by music, they march three times around 
inside the square, and stop in front of the vice-president, 
and assent to the remaining parts of the constitution. 
They pledge to keep good hours, good company, and, by 
the help of God, not to use liquor or tobacco and 
especially cigarettes, to attend the meetings of the club, 
and to do all they can to help the Sunday-school and to 
get boys not attending other schools to come to Sunday- 
school. 

The third object, work, is proving a great success, 
At our Sunday-sehool harvest concert, last fall, the boys 
had charge of the ushering. At the previous meeting of 
the club a decorating committee was appointed to co- 
operate with a like committee from the Sunday-school to 
beautify the church for the concert. The boys also ren- 
dered most valuable service in distributing notices of the 
evangelistic meetings during the fall. On many special! 
octasions, at the regular morning or evening “church 
services, as well as several times during the special 
series of meetings, the entire membership of the club 
marched in at the beginning of the services in double 
file down the center aisle, and filled the two front seats 
from end to end; and thus some fifty boys, a few, if any, 
of whom previously attended church services, are brought 
into this relationship. 

The boys have done their best work, however, in ful- 
filling the primary object of the organization; namely, 
by greatly increasing the attendance of the boys at Sun- 
day-school, And so greatly has the number increased 
in each of the boys’ classes, that our state Sunday-school 
superintendent, while recently visiting our Sunday- 
school, and not then knowing of the Boys’ Club, re- 
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marked that he was most wonderfully impressed with 
the unusually large number of boys in attendance. 

And now the last object, recreation. We all know 
that the boys must have pleasure or fun of some kind, 
and this the club affords. The Inst’ fifteen or twenty 
minutes of each meeting is given over to recreation of 
some kind. One evening it is games; the next, some 
refreshments; the next, some one comes in and tells a 
good story; the next, some one sings some negro melo- 
dies; next, a Christian physician gives the boys a short 
and helpful talk; next, some instrumental music; next, 
the swinging of Indian clubs, and so on. We keep the 
entertainment program made out many weeks abead, 
and try to have something new and attractive for each 
evening. 

A few weeks ago, the club gave a public entertainment 
in the large audience room in the church, consisting, 
first, of the regular opening and business session of the 
club, including an initiation of new members, followed 
by a literary and musical program, consisting of decla- 
mations, solos, duets, quartets, choruses, instrumental 
solos on the violin, piano, and pipe organ; and each and 
every part was performed by the members of the club, 
after which the boys invited the entire audience to free 
refreshments in the dining-room below, where a number 
of the boys, having been previously trained in the club as 
waiters, were dressed in white aprons and caps, acted 
as waiters, The preparing and rendering of the whole 
affair has proved very beneficial to the boys. 

At the club and upon all extra occasions the members 
wear a badge, consisting of a ribbon upon which is the 
name of the club. 

The treasurer deposits the money in the bank every 
week, and all bills are paid by checks. The president 
of the club makes a full and itemized report concerning 
the work of the club, the numberof boys brought into 
the Sunday-school, and so on, before the Sunday-school 
every month, 

As the direct result of the work-of the club, we have 
many boys not previously attending Sunday-school now 
not only attending our Sunday-school, but the church 
services, and several have already united with the church, 
We believe the workings and influences of the club will 
effect a lasting influence for good among the boys of our 
parish. ‘ 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Out of Eden, and Back Again 
By R. H. Howard, D.D. 


HE late Rev. 8. J. May, an eminent and very useful 

Unitarian divine, used to relate that, when he 

was quite young, an event occurred which served to 

throw a flood of light on the account in Genesis of at 

least one of the immediate consequences of the dis- 
obedience of our first parents,—the shame of sin. 

Mr. May had been very carefully and religiously 
educated, From his earliest recollection he had been 
conscientious and truthful, But one day, when eight or 
nine years of age, he saw at a toy-shop a doll which he 
was sure would greatly please his younger sister Eliza, 
to whom he was greatly attached. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he did not possess money enough to purchase the 
coveted toy, and, while pondering in his mind how he 
might gratify his dear sister and himself, he went with 
his mother to spend the afternoon, and to take tea, with 
an aunt. Going about the house in search of amuse- 
ment, he chanced to find, in the chamber of the maid- 
servant, just the little sum of money needed. The 
temptation was so strong that he took it, and got away 
from the house without detection, Of course, he knew 
he had done wrong. His primary motive, to be sure, 
was good ; but he was already old enough to know that 
it was never lawful to do evil that good might come, 

The next day, after school, he ran to the toy-shop, 
purchased the doll, carried it home, and gave it, some- 
what clandestinely, té his sister, Of course, it soon 
became known throughout the house that Eliza had a 
new doll, and that it was given her by her loving brother. 
But then, alas! the question arose, how did he obtain 
it? It was bought at Mrs. ’sshop. Yes, but where 
did he procure money enough to pay forit? He had 
not thought far enough to anticipate these difficulties, 
He had found it, or somebody had presented it to him. 
In some way he managed to extemporizé answers that 
satisfied the first inquiries for the moment. 

But he soon foand himself involved in the necessity of 
inventing yet other falschoods to conceal the first; so 
true is it that one false step leads on to another, The 
boy’s predicament was a new one, and his perplexity 
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was increasingly distressing. It is always so much 
easier to get into trouble than to get out. Meantime, as 
much as possible he avoided the members of the family, 
especially. his parents. Their eyes seemed to penetrate 
and read his guilty secret. His soul seemed naked 
before them, and he began to be overwhelmed with 
shame. When alone he was scarcely more at ease. An 
all-seeing Eye seemed to pursue him. Nothing amused 
him, nothing beguiled him of himself. 


“The midsummer sun shone but dim, 
And the flowers strove in vain to be gay.” 


Even music, of which he was very fond, failed to quiet 
him. All about him was changed., The usually pleasant 
parlor was dreary, and the home itself a doleful place. 


“Sweet birds, sweet prospects, and sweet flowers, 
Had lost all their sweetness for him.’’ 


Alas! he was out Of Eden. He had sinned, and his 
expulsion from the garden of delights followed. 

This misery, however, could not always be endured. 
Somehow a way out of it must be found. Any punish- 
ment was preferable to the torture of these wretched 
days and sleepless nights. Instinctively he realized 
that the short and only direct way out of his trouble 
was through a hearty confession of his fault. After a 
few days, he summoned up the courage necessary to go 
to his parents and make a clean breast of the whole mat- 
ter, confessing his sin and telling the whole truth. 
Sadly shocked and grieved at what they heard, the latter 
yet, while fully exposing the wickedness of his offense, 
and pointing out to him all the evils of a thievish dispo- 
sition and of the habit of untruthfulness, made haste 
tenderly to commiserate their child in his sorrow and 
shame, and to express their great gratification that his 
was a conscience too tender and sensitive and too well 
instructed to admit of his long carrying such a burden of 
guilt, and that of his own accord he had come to them 
and confessed his wrong-doing. Money was now fur- 
nished him at once with which to restore to the maid- 
servant what he had so wrongfully taken from her. He 
also explicitly confessed to her his fault, and humbly 
implored forgiveness. Doubtless the boy also confessed 
his sin to his Maker, and obtained full pardon at his 
hand. ° 

Meantime the reader needs not to be informed that, 
once all this had been done, our young friend experi- 
enced a mighty sense of relief, felt like a new creature. 
Never before had sung the birfls so sweetly, or shone 
the sun so brightly. He was encompassed with a new 
heavens and a new earth. Conscience approved. The 
Lord had lifted upon him the light of his reconciled 
countenance. His lost Paradise was regained, and it 
was full of incense, melody, and joy. 


Oakdale, Mass. 





A Picnic, and What Came of It 


By Mary Louisa Butler 


OFFEE, sugar, salt, flour, eggs, molasses, butter, 
baking-powder, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg! There 
they all were, on the kitchen table, ready for Aunt Alice 
to teach her two nieces, Julia and Lulu, how to make a 
coffee-cake. Julia Perkins had come to spend the sum- 
mer with her cousin, Lulu Worth, up in the mountain 
home, and Aunt Alice was there to look after both girls 
while their parents were away for a short trip in the far 
West. The girls were invited to a picnic, and wanted 
to take with them a coffee-cake, to which Aunt Alice 
consented on condition that they make it themselves. 
Neither one knew how, but, as the aunt had promised to 
teach them, they were anxious to try. 

Early Tuesday morning found them studying the cook- 
book, and before Aunt Alice had finished breakfast they 
were in the kitchen putting on their big aprons, and 
getting all the above-named articles ready for use. Soon 
the kitchen presented a lively scene,—beating of eggs, 
stirring together of butter and sugar, watching the fire, 
testing the heat of the oven, and, above all, a merry 
conversation between aunt and nieces. 

After a time, Lulu was told to grate some nutmeg into 
the mjxture Julia was vigorously stirring. As she did 
so, Aunt Alice asked, “‘ What are nutmegs, and from 
where do they come?” Neither girl could tell, so a talk 
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on nutmegs was promised fur the evening, as this wise 
aunt thought that girls should always know something 
about the every-day things they see and use and eat. 

The cake-making progressed, and finally there came 
from the oven such a loaf as might make any experienced 
cook proud. Of course, it went to the picnic in the after- 
noon, and, when Lulu was cutting it, she asked the four 
girls who lrad come with her and Julia what they knew 
about nutmegs, Not one knew a thing except that they 
come from the grocery, and are used in cooking. Lulu 
then told what was promised for the evening, and invited 
the girls to come and hear what Aunt Alice had to say. 

As they came trooping into Aunt Alice’s room after 
supper, they found her table nearly covered with various 
kinds of boxes, which they were invited to examine. 
Julia opened one, and found in it a branch and leaves, as 
you see in the picture, only much larger. 





“ Why!” she exclaimed, “ do nutmegs grow on trees?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘and sometimes the trees are 
twenty-five feet high. When they are in blossom, the 
flower is a pale yellow color, and looks like the lily of 
the valley. It is very fragrant, too. If you look at the 
leaves, you will see they are shaped like the leaves of a 
pear-tree. The fruit is shaped like a pear, and about as 
large as a medium-sized peach, though, of course, there 
are many different sizes.” 

“What color is it,” said Lulu, “ before it is taken from 
the tree?” 

“ When ripe it is a golden yellow, and bursts open the 
same as*a chestnut burr, showing the inside as you see 
on the branch.” 

“Is this inside part the nutmeg?” asked one of the 
other girls. 

“Yes, and no,” replied Aunt Alice. 
inside, but we do not see it yet.” 

Opening another hox, she took from it some nuts, as 
they are called, giving one to each girl to examine in 
any way she chose. Ellen Dart, naturally esthetic in 
her tastes, quickly exclaimed, “‘ Oh, how lovely this ecru- 
colored embossment on the dark brown surface!” 

Julia, who always wanted to see the inside of things, 
began to pick off the embossment. 

“Why, Aunt Alice,” she said, “ what is this? How 
easily it comes off!” 

“ That,” replied Aunt Alice, “is the aril, and ”"— 

“The what?” interrupted little Jenny Hensen. 

“The aril, or false covering, and is what we use as 
mace. It has the same flavor as nutmeg, and some 
people prefer it for a great many uses, especially in mak- 
ing fruit pickles,” 

After the mace was all picked off, the girls found a 
thin, shiny, dark brown shell which seemed to be very 
brittle. As they shook it they could hear something 
rattle, which, of course, they were curious to see. As 
usual, Julia was first to run for a hammer, and, with a 
very light blow, broke the shell. There was found the 
nutmeg as it comes from the store. 


“The nutmeg is 





As Lulu traced the veins, or grooves, on it with a pin, 
she wanted to know what caused them. Aunt Alice, 
always ready with her answer, replied : 

“ When the fruit is growing, the kernel is covered with 
a thin membrane which embeds itself in such a way as to 
make all those lines. Before the fruit is dry, these lines 
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are sometimes a bright red, but afterward they are as you 
see them now.” 





As the girls looked at the nutmegs, their broken shells, 
and the curious aril, or mace, Jenny Hensen asked : 

“ Where do they grow?” 

“Up to 1796 they were raised only on the Banda 
Islands, down south of Asia, near the equator. The 
Dutch owned the islands, and made so much money out 
of the nutmeg trade, they would not allow any of the 
seed or trees to be carried to any other part of the world, 
But on all the islands of the Indian Ocean is a bird known 
now as the ‘nutmeg pigeon,’ because his food is the nut- 
meg fruit. This bird did for the world what the Dutch 
had determined should_not be done, and carried these 
nuts to the surrounding countries; and after a time trees 
sprung up and grew, and now the world has the benefit, 
Some of the finest nutmegs come from Penang. The 
nutmeg tree is very valuable, for, when once started, it is 
easy to raise, and will bear fruit seventy or eighty years, 
and sometimes produces every year a thousand or more 
nuts. Besides the mace and nutmegs, there is a great 
deal of oil expressed from the fruit known as ‘oil of 
mace.’ So you sce, not only do we have a great satisfac- 
tion from the nutmeg trees, but the man who owns a few 
hundred can soon win for himself a Jarge fortune.” - _ 

As the girls thanked Aunt Alice, and said good-night, 
they said they had enjoyed her story very much, because 
it was about real things that they should want to remem- 
ber all their lives. They were sure, if they ever learned 
to cook, they would study about everything the receipt 
told them to use, 


Chicago, Ill. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre« 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
adyisable, be answered in these columns. 


Ra 
A Primary Song-Roll 
By the Rev. E. M. Fergusson 


SONG-ROLL in the primary department may be 
made a help only second to tlfe blackboard. Un- 
der the hand of an industrious and reasonably skilful 
teacher it will grow from season to season, until its 
hymns, verses, and exercises become a repository of pro- 
gram material, ample for every occasion of class life. If 
the room is not too large, and the light falls on the plat- 
form from above or behind the children, and the teacher 
has taken pains to make her lettering clear and open, 
every child that can read will follow the words, and the 
“little tots”? will learn from the older ones, 
The following hints are derived from experience, sup- 
They 
may serve to guide the teacher who wants to make the 


plemented by suggestions from other workers, 


best possible song-rel! with the smailest expenditure of 
time and money. A few paragraphs are added, touch- 
ing the use of the roll. 

1. Use tie right stuff—cheap white muslin, with a 
glaze in it. Heavy manilla paper is easier to work on, 
but is exasperatingly hard to throw over the roller; and 
soon tears away from the tacks, 

2. Use the right size,—yard wide, in four-foot lengths, 
The pages of the roll will then be of uniform size, and 
may be numbered at the lower left-hand corner, Don’t 
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be afraid to run over upon a second sheet, and don’t 
crowd the ends of tlie lines, or the top and bottom, 

8. Use the right ink,—Thaddeus Davids’s “ letterine.” 
It is ink thiekened with gum, and makes a glossy black 
mark that does not spread or soak through upon the 
table. Thin with water, if necessary, stirring well. 
Pour a little in a saucer, and keep it as near your work 
as possible. If the ink cannot be procured, ordinary 
washing-blue, thickened with mucilage, will do. 

4, Use the right brush. I find a red-sable pencil the 
best, as it is long, fine, and stiff, will hold a quantity of 
ink, is firm and positive, and the bristles hold together, 
enabling me to letter rapidly and give the letters a 
character. 

6. Use the right letters. Back-hand italics are the 
easiest to make quickly and plainly. Study the various 
styles of painted letters and of printed type-forms. De 
not mix capitals and small letters in the body of a word, 
A half-hour’s lesson from a sign-painter will make many 
things plain. If you cannot letter easily, use a rubber 
type sign-marking outfit. 

6. Use the right table. You need a desk surface of 
ample width, the lower edge about waist-high, and 
slanting up at an angle of about thirty degrees. A sand- 
tray, packing-box, or kitchen table, can usually be tilted 
into position. Ifyou work on a flat top, it will tire your 
back. 

7. Use the right tools,—a yardstick or other convenient 
straight-edge, a “ malilstick,” to rest your wrist on as 
you paint, and a supply of thumb-tacks, 

8. Use the right lines. Life is too short to be spent in 
ruling lines on the muslin, Rule them on the table, or 
on a manilla top held on with thumb-tacks, The lines 
may be as close as two inches, but two and a half is 
better, if your room is large. Rule with Jetterine, but 
use a lining brush, long and flexible, instead of the sable 
pencil; or, the lines may be quickly ruled with a black 
wax marking crayon. Make the lines clear and black, 
or they will not show through your muslin. 

9. Use the right indentation. A square the width of 
the line is called an em. In printing a common-meter 
verse, the second and fourth lines should be indented 
oneem. If the line runs over, the run-over should be 
indented two ems. -Rule two or three vertical lines at 
the side of the table, to govern the indentation, 

10, Use the right mounting. Take asolid wooden bar 
or roller, two inches Jonger than the width of your 
sheets. Any number of sheets may be tacked to this, 
one over the other, - Drive a wire nail in each end, twist 
the end of a piece of heavy iron wire around one nail, 
and arch it over to the other nail. This will make a 
convenient hanger, through which the sheets may be 
quickly tossed. Hang the roller to the wall by a string 
loop at the top of the wire arch. If you cannot find or 
manipulate the wire, hang the ends of the roller to a 
second and lighter stick of equal length, three inches 
above, and then hang the roll from this stick. If it is 
desirable to raise and lower it, mount a Harishorn spring 
roller at the ceiling, and hang the roll to this roller by a 
cord, If necessary, attach another cord to the bottom of 
one of the sheets. If the room is used for other pur- 
poses, one of the sheets should be blank, to act as a 
cover. . 

11. Use the right hymns and exercises, Edit your 
collection with as much care as if it were to be pub- 
lished, Aim to include every hymn you want the class 
to know, but none that you are willing they should 
forget. Do not include or omit stanzas to suit the size 
of the page. Before you introduce a new hymn, lead up 
to it with a lesson or a story that will make the hymn 
the natural expression of the children’s thoughts, Ex- 
plain difficult words and metaphors. 

12. Use the right tunes. If you find good words set 
to a weak or an unsingable tune, find a good tune, teach 
it, and put the music in the organist’s scrap-book. A 
simple tune is not necessarily a weak one. No better 
tunes for children have been written than some of the 
old church melodies, if they are briskly sung. Don’t be 
afraid of high-class music with close harmonies, if the 
melody is good. 

13. Use seasonable hymns.- Include one or two 
standard hymns for Christmas, Easter, and other occa- 
sions, and sing them every year, as an indispensable 
part of the celebration. 


Trenton, N. J. 
OD 


In country parishes, where the people 
drive some distance to attend church 
serv.ces, and where the Sunday-school 
is held at the close of the preaching service, it is often 
desirable to unite the two serviccs as closely as possible, 


Calling the Country 
School Together 
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Some of the people are anxious to return home, and 
unless special effort is made to secure their attendance 
at Sunday-school, they will not be likely to remain. If 
there is an intermission between the two services, an 
opportunity is afforded for such people and for others to 
leave the place, and not attend the Sunday-school. In 
the Congregational Church at Salisbury, Connecticut, a 
plan has been adopted which works successfully in 
uniting the two services, and retaining the members of 
the congregation in the Sunday-school. Immediately at 
the close of the preaching service, the organist of the 
church begins to play a familiar hymn, The superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school and others, who gather 
about him at the platform, begin to sing it. This is the 
signal for the school to come together. Thesong, which 
is selected in advance, and used for two or three months 
in succession, is known as the “ Rallying Hymn.” By 
the time that three or four verses have been sung, the 
members of the school are in position, ready for the 
opening service. This plan has secured promptness in 
gathering together, and has also resulted in increased 
attendance on the part of those who formerly remained 
in the vestibule or on steps for social chats, or who went 
home at the close of the preaching service. 


oa 


Children’s church services, with value 
recognized but forms unfixed,—how 
best conduct them? Shallit be a short 
sermon to children, either preceding the regular sermon 
on Sunday morning, or inserted in the middle of it? 
Shall it be an entire service occasionally, as on Easter, 
Children’s Day, Rallying Day, and Christmas, taking 
the place of the morning church service? And what 
other ways are possible? In the First Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Englewood, New Jersey, it is the cus- 
tom to have a special service on the first Sunday after- 
noon of every month, The regular hour of holding the 
school is in the morning. This monthly service is extra. 
Meeting in the church audience room, the school is 
seated by classes. The exercises vary, but usually 
include several songs, a responsive psalm, the reading of 
a Bible story, the Lord's Prayer in concert, and a short 
extemporaneous sermon or “object talk” by the pastor, 
the Rev. James Eells, continuing a method of his prede- 
cessor, the Rev. Dr. II. M. Booth. This Sunday-school 
service takes the place of the usual evening.service of 
the church, and is attended by the older people as well 
as the children, Sunday-school officers and teachers 
gladly help to make it a success, 


A Special Service 
for the School 
Every Month 


MEEACHER 


Selecting the Appropriate Truth 








By Lida B. Robertson 


baggies wr toa the Bible as a whole to little children, 
regardless of fitness or adaptability to the child 
mind, defeats its own purpose in the end. We must 
select the appropriate text, as well as teach its truth 
intelligibly. 

.. The supreme motive of Bible instruction must be to 
present the truth in such a way that it shall be assimi- 
lated into our pupils’ hearts, and result in action, 

When we present subjects and themes entirely too 
difficult or unadapted to very young miuds, we entangle 
them in the dangerous meshes of vagueness and miscon- 
ception. Jesus is ‘the way, the truth, and the life,” 
and our teachings of him should be positive, and not 
negative. We do him and the pupils irremediable harm 
to fill their embryo minds with the accursed doubts of 
scribes, Pharisees, and Sadducees, in order that we may 
try to prove the truth to them. 

What gain is there in forcing upon little children such 
matter as the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen,— 
a parable thrust at adult self-righteous Pharisees by 
the Saviour to portray the attitude of the Jews toward 
God’s prophets and Son? How much does it contain 
that is needful, helpful, or relevant to spiritual child 
life ? 

The moral obliquity in many of the homes in which 
our little pupils dwell,—homes that lack religious convic- 
tions, homes that are deficient in scriptural knowledge, 
loose in morals, and indifferent to Christian duties and 
obligations; homes in which example is not conducive 
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to moral growth, homes in which wrong tendencies are 
laughed at as “ cute” or funny, homes in which there is 
no religious instruction, and in which the children must 
depend for such instruction on the Sunday-schoo),—it 
makes us gravely responsible for the sélected substance 
of our teaching, as well as our methods of presenting it 
directly to the child mind, but little furnished in human 
language. Through these obstacles it falls to our lot to 
counter-influence such conditions, and inculcate a know!- 
edge of truth and right. To accomplish this, we must 
strive to educate the heart rather than the mere verbal 
memery; to aptly, clearly, and unconfusedly set before 
them principles and precepts to guide and to help them 
meet and resist the temptations of their daily life, in- 
stead of mechanically familiarizing them with names, 
facts, and abstrusities, which are so out of their expe- 
rience and their thought as to be utterly meaningless to 
them. 
Mobile, Ala. 
CHD 

Birthday letters, home made and 
hearty, continue to hold a place in 
. the list of valuable Sunday-school 
methods. The primary teacher in the Union Sunday- 
school of Highwood, New Jersey, is one of many who 
systematically write birthday letters. In her school each 
new scholar receives a blank to be taken home for 
parents to fill out, giving the child’s name, age, and 
birthday. From these records the teacher keeps a birth- 
day list, and on an ordinary calendar puts a mark at 
each birthday, to remind herself as one or another draws 
near, There are birthday exercises in the class, and the 
child whose birthday has occurred during the past week 
carries an appropriate banner as the class marches 
around the room at the offering of pennies. Preceding 
that Sunday, the teacher is careful to write the much- 
cherished birthday letter, suited to that particular 
scholar, and upon pictured writing-paper such as a child 
fancies. A recent letter will show the general character 
of all, though no two are alike. 


Home- Made 
Birthday Letters 


My Dear EDITH: 

This little letter goes to you with my love and best 
wishes for a happy birthday.: I am.so sorry that it will bethe 
last one you will have in my class, for you are such a good 
little helper that I shall miss you very much when you go into 
the large room. 

How beautiful it is to remember that the same dear heavenly 
Father who makes the lovely flowers grow and the little birds 
sing, loves and cares for our Edith too! 

I hope you will bring the pennies that are to help the poor 
sick little boys and girls; and thhkt you may have many very 
happy birthdays is the wish of 

Your loving teacher, 
CORNELIA LL, VERMILYE, 
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Teachers have more than one reason 
for desiring the co-operation of parents, 
and more than one way of getting 
it. Perhaps by securing the presence of parenis as 
occasional visitors, or by gaining their aid in their 
children’s home study of the lesson, or by getting them 
interested in their children’s missionary offerings, and so 
on. A primary teacher, having a class numbering about 
seventy boys and girls, secures their parents’ aid in teach- 
ing new Sunday-school songs. She makes duplicates of 
the words of a song with a Simplex Printer, and gives a 
copy to each child to take home. The first verse of the 
song is taught in the classroom, the child being drilled 
on the melody a; well as in memorizing the words. At 
that point the parents are requested by the teacher to 
take up the work at home, and to aid the children in 
memorizing remaining verses, both by reciting and sing- 
ing them repeatedly. This method does something more 
than divide work and save time to the Sunday-school 
hour, it makes parents and children sharers in the same 
duties and emotions. 


Home Help in 
Teaching New Songs 


,_m> 


Many teachers recognize that it is 
not enough to meet their scholars 
only during the Sunday-school hour. A young lady 
teacher in.a Presbyterian Sunday-school in New Jersey 
has a class of girls from twelve to sixteen years old, 
During the fall and winter, once in two weeks, they 
meet on an afternoon at her home, and sew while she 
reads to them. “Tired of this, all play games together, 
indoors or outdoors. Ostensibly they make articles for a 
little “ sale,” the proceeds to be devoted to one of the city 
charities, The greater purpose in the teacher’s mind is 
personal contact for increased affection and power as a 
class, 


Class Sewing Circle 









































































































Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1896 


1. July 5.—David, King of Juda... rR Ee 2 Sam, 2: 1-11 
2. July 12.—David, King over EE I adits vesennetsecasaneores 2 Sam, 5: 1-12 
3. July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusalem..................--...-2 Sam. 6: 1-12 
4. July 26.—God’s Promises t0 David...........ccs0. cessseseerseseers 2 Sam. 7: 4-16 
5. August 2.—David's TS ee eee Ee 2Sam. 9: 1-13 
6. August 9.—David’s Victories ...........scessessrsreeneneseneees + 2 Sam. 10: 8-19 
7. August 16.—David's Confession and Forgive:ess.............. Psa. 32: 1-11 
8. August 23.—Absalom’s Rebellion............... 2 Sam, 15: 1-12 
9. August 30.—Absalom’s Defeat and Death............ 2 Sam. 18: 9-17, 32, 33 
10. September 6.—David's Lo 7e for God's House............. 1 Chron, 22: 6-16 
11, September 13.—David's Gratitude to God 2 Sam, 22: 40-51 





12. Septernber 20.— Destructive Vices...........ccsesseeneeeesenseees Prov. 16: 22-33 
13. September 27.—Review. 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 8.—The Consequences of 
David’s Sin 
2 Samuel 13 : 1 to 16 : 23. 


I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 


Not long after David’s repentance, Amnon, the eldest son, 
wronged his half-sister Tamar, yet went unpunished (2 Sam. 
13 : 1-22). Hence, two years later, Absalom, her own 
brother, murdered him at a feast, escaping to Geshur (13: 
23-39). After three years’ exile, David was tricked into 
allowing him to return from banishment (14: 1-24). Two 
years he remained in disfavor, but finally forced himself into 
freedom (14 : 25-33). For the next four years he gradually 
sought for popularity and wide acquaintance, intriguing 
against David (15: 1-6). Then, under pretense of worship- 
ing at Hebron, he raised the standard of revolt in the South 
(15: 7-12). David abandons Jerusalem hastily, attended by 
his choicest soldiers and his friends, but craftily leaves be- 
hind him, as allies, a clever courtier and the two priests 
(15 : 13-37). He then flees toward the Jordan (16 : 1-14), 
but Hushai succeeds in being accepted as the adviser of Ab- 
salom (16 ; 15-19). 


II. Tortcs ror Strupy. 


1, Absalom’s Rebellion. (1.) Remote causes. (a.) Political. 
Concealed hatred of Saul’s clan (2 Sam. 16 : 1-8); discontent 
of the tribe of Judah, especially of the Hepronites (15 : 10; 
19: 11); mutual dissensions of northern and souihern tribes, 
(b.) Personal.’ David's own crime prevents him from punish- 
ing Amnon; hence Absalom regards himself as forced to take 
vengeance (comp. 14 : 32, last clause). Hence David’s long- 
continued hostility irritates and alienates Absalom. (2.) 
Immediate causes. (a.) Political. During the eleven years 
of profound peace, David’s only contact with the people was 
as a judge,—no longer the hero-warrior who won all hearts. 
(b.) Personal. A possible predilection of David for the chil- 
dren of Bathsheba; the attractive personality and artful 
flattery of Absalom. (3.) The circumstances, The revolt 
launched at the ancient capital, Hebron; in the midst of 
David’s own tribe; carries with it the greater part of the 
court; takes David by surprise. (4.) Light thrown upon 
David, (Compare Stanley, “Jewish Church” II, p. 98; 
Kirkpatrick, 152.) 

2. David's Flight. (1.) Its neecssity. Taken unprepared. 
Did he remember Nathan’s word? (12: 10-12.) (2) IIis 
companions. The “people” (15 : 23),—that is, the small 
army and the retinue; the faithful Ittai, his “ servants,”— 
that is, courtiers, and his “ household” (15:16). (3.) The 
effect upon David. The old David, sagacious, wily, generous 
(15.: 19-22), resigned to God’s will (15 : 25, 26), and danger- 
ous (17 : 8-10), appears once more. (4.) The wisdom of his 
act. Delay was his best friend. Gave-time for recruiting 
and organization. (5.) The account of the episode. How 
minute, life-like, and suggestive! How certainly derived 
from an eye-witness ! 

8. Life at David’s Court. (1.) The establishments of the 
royal princes,—their houses (13 : 7), retinue (13 : 34), prop- 
erty (13: 23; 14:24). (2.) Simplicity of habits of royalty 
(13 : 7-9, and, per contra,15: 1). (3.) Dress of princesses (13 : 
18, 19). (4.) Accessibility of the king (14:3), method of 
approaching him (14:4); his power to set aside law (13: 
13; 14:16, 19); the gate of the palace his judgment seat 
(15 .: 2, comp. 19 : 8). 





Lesson 8, Au 


Absalom’s 
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gust 23, 1896 


Rebellion 


GoipEN Text: Honour thy father and thy mother: thal t'y 


days may be long upon the land 
thee.-—Exod. 20: 12. 


which the Lord thy God giveth 


(2 Sam. 15:1-1% Memory verses, 4-6.) 


Read 28 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass after this, 
that Ab’sa-lom prepared him 
chariots and horses, and fifty 
men to run before him. 

2 And Ab’sa-iom rose up early, 
and stood beside the way of the 
gate: and it was eo, that when 
any man that had a controversy 
came to the king for judgment, 
then Ab’sa-lom called unto him, 
and said, Of what city art thou? 
And he said, Thy servant is of one 
of the tribes of Is’ra-el. 

3 And Ab’sa-lom said unto him, 
See, thy matters are gcoi and 
right ; but there is no man d putcd 
of the king to hear thee. 

4 Ab’sa-lom said moreover, Oh 
that I were made judge in the 
land, that every man which hath 
any suit or cause might come 
unto me, and I would do him 
justice ! 

5 And it was so, that when any 
man came nigh fo him to do him 
obeisance, he put forth his hand, 
and took him, and kissed him. 

6 And on this manner did Ab’sa- 
lom to all Is’ra-el that came tothe 
king for judgment: so Ab’sa-lom 
stole the hearts of the men of 
Is’ra-el. 

74 And it came to pass after 
forty years, that Ab’sa-lom said 
unto the king, I pray thee, let me 
go and pay my vow, which I 
have vowed unto the Lorp, in 
Hé’bron. 

8 For thy servant vowed a vow 
whileI abode at Gé’shur in Syr’i-a, 
saying, If the Lorp shall bring 
me again indeed to Je-ru’sa-lém, 
then I will serve the Lorp. 

9 Aud the king said unto him, 
Go in peace. So he arose, and 
went to Hé’bron. 

10 § But Ab’sa-lom sent spies 
throughout all the tribes of 
Is’ra-el, saying, As soon as ye hear 
the sound of the trumpet, then ye 
shall say, Ab’sa-lom reigneth in 
Hé’brou. 

li And with Ab’sa-lom went 
two hundred men dut of Je-ru’sa- 
lém, that were called; and they 
went in their simplicity, and they 
knew not any thing. 

12 And Ab’sa-lom sent for 
A-hith’o-phél the  Gi'lo-nite, 
David's counsellor, from his city, 
even from Gi‘ioh, while he offere:l 
sacrifices, And the conspiracy 
was strong; for the people in- 
creased continually with Ab’sa- 
lom. 
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REVISED VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass after this, 
that Absalom prepared him a 
chariot and horses, and fifty 
men to run before him. And 
Absalom rose up early, and 
stood beside the way of the 
gate: and it was so, that when 
any man had a suit which 
should come to the king 
for judgement, then Absalom 
called unto him, and said, Of 
what city art thou? And he 
said, Thy servant is of one of the 
3 tribes of Israel. And Absalom 
said unto him, See, thy matters 
are good and right; but there 
is no man deputed of the king 
to hear thee. Absalom said 
moreover, Oh that I were made 
judge in the land, that every 
man which hath any suit or 
cause might come unto me, 
and I would do him justice! 
And it was so, that when any 
man came nigh to do him 
obeisance, he put forth his 
hand, and took hold of him, 
and kissed him. And on this 
manner did Absalom te all 

Israel that came to the king 
for judgement: so Absalom 
stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel, 

And it came to pass at the end 
of 'forty years, that Absalom 
said unto the king I pray thee, 
let me go and pay my vow, 
which I have vowed unto the 
Lorp,’in Hebron. For thy 
servant vowed a vow while I 
abode at Geshur in *Syria, 
saying, If the Lorp shall in- 
deed bring me again to Jerusa- 
lem, then I will *serve the 
Lorp. And the king said unto 
him, Goin peace. So he arose, 
10 and went to Hebron. But 
Absalom sent spies through- 
out all the tribes of Israel, 
saying, As soon as ye hear the 
sound of the trumpet, then ye 
shall say, Absalom is king in 
Hebron. And with Absalom 
went two hundred men out of 
Jerusalem, that were invited, 
and went in their s:mplicity ; 
and they knew not any thing. 
12 And Absalom ‘sent for Ahitho- 

phel the Gilonite, David's 
counsellor, from his city, even 
from Giloh, while he offered 
the sacrifices. And the con- 
spiracy was strong; for the 
people increased continually 
with Absalom. 
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1 According to some ancientauthorities, four. 2 Heb. Aram, *#Or, wor- 


ship 4 Or, sent Ahithoph | 
The American Revisers would s 
ment” in verses - aud 6," who” 
Jehovah” for * ‘the Lorp” w he 
reference to “ancient authorities.’ 


ubstitute “judgment” for “ judge- 
or “that" for “ which” in verse 4, 
srever ‘toc: urs,aud would omit all 
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Lesson Plan 

Toric OF THE QUARTER 
GoLpEN TEXT FoR THE C 
his servant, and took him from 


Lesson Topic: 


OUTLINE : 


and Analysis 


: God's Care of His Chosen. 


UARTER: JIe chose David also 
the sheepifolds.—Psa, 78 : 70. 


Chastened ty Sore Trials. 


ft. Absatom’s Cunning Scheming, vs. 1-6. 


(2. Absziom’s Open Rebellion, vs. 7-12. 


Dartty Homer Reapincs: 


M.—2 SAIM\. t5 : t-12. 
T.—2 Sam. 15 : 13+23. 
W.—2 Sam. 15 : 24-31. 
T.—2 Sam. 16: 5-14. 
F.—2 Sam. 17 : t«14. 
S.—Prov. 19 : 20-29. 
S.—Isa.1: 1-9. Rebe 


Absalom's rebellion. 
David's flight. 
David's submission. 
Shimei's curse. 
Absalom's wicked intent. 
Causing sorrow to parcnts. 
llious children. 


(These Fome Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association. The 


heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


oe 


Lesson 


I. ABSALOM’S CU 


- Gaudy Display : 


Analysis 


NNING SCHEMING, 


A chariot and horses, and fifty men to run before him (1). 


Adonijah . 
al Kings i: 
He was clothe d in purple and fin 


+“ ypgpeas him chariots aud. 


men to run before him 


e linen (Luke 16 : 19). 
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2. Early Effort : 
Absalom rose up early, and stood beside the way (2). 
Rise up early in the morning, and stand before Pharaoh (Exod. 8 : 20). 
By his messengers, rising up early and sending (2 Chron. 36 : 15). 
3. Shrewd Fliattery : 
See, thy matters are good and right (3). 
Saying, Peace, peace; when there is no peace (Jer. 6 : 14). 
Saying, The voice of a god, and not of a man (Acts 12 : 22). 
4. Professed Concern : 
Oh that I were made judge in the land ! (4.) 
Feigned .. . to be righteous, .. . so as to deliver him up (Luke 20: 20). 
With feigned words make merchandise of you (2 Pet. 2: 8). 
5- Pretended Friendliness : 
He put forth h’s hand, and took hold of him, and kissed him 
(5). 
Joab took Amasa by the beard... to kiss him (2 Sam. £0: 9). 
Judas... drew near unto Jesus to kiss him (Luke 22 : 47). 
6. Treasonable Dishonesty : 
So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel (6). 


The hearts of the men -“ Israel are after Absalom (2 Sam. 15 ; 13), 
Honour the king (1 Pet. 17). 


II. ABSALOM’S OPEN REBELLION, 


1. His Specious Request : 
T pray thee, let me go and pay my vow (7). 
Which spenk peace, .. . but mischief is in their hearts (Psa. 28 ; 8). 
—_ evour widows’ houses, and... make long prayers (Luke 
.0 : 47). 
2. His Decisive Action : 
The king said unto him, Pa ..+ So he arose, and went (9), 
Their feet run to evil (Prov. 1 : 16). 
Their feet are swift to shed piood (R om, 3: 15). 
3- His Explicit Proclamation : 
Then ye shall say, Absalom is king in Hebron (10). 
Now see to thine own houve, David (1 Kings 12 : 16), 
They... blew the trumpet, saying, Jehu is king (2 Kings 9 : 13), 
4- His Selected Escort : 


With Absalom went two hundred men... that were invited 


(11). 
Abram... led forth his trained men,...three hundred and eighteen 
(Gen. 14; 14). 


David and his men, which were about six hundred (1 Sam. 23 ; 13), 


5. His Selected Counselor : 

Absalom sent for Ahithophel, ... David's counsellor (12), 
Ahithophel is among the peg w _ Absalom (2 Sam. 15 : 31). 
The counsel of Ahiihophel... was as... of God (2 Sam. 16 : 23), 

6. His Popular Success : 
The people increased continually with ~—— (12). 


Behold, my son... seeketh -" life (2 Sam. 16 : 11). 
Absa!om, and all the people, ... Came to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 16 : 15). 


ao 
Verse 2.—“ Absalom rose up early, aud stood be ide the way of the 
gate.” (1) His base purposes ; (2) His prompt effort ; (3, His cunning 


procedure ; (4) His seeming success. 

Verse 4.—"Oh —_ I were made judge in the land."" (1) Pretended 
disinterestedness; (2) Actual selfishness; (3) Rank hypoort sy 

Verse 6.—''So Absalom stole the hearis of the men of Isreal. " (Wy 
The capture made ; (2) The process pursued ; (3) The end sought, 

erse 9.—‘‘ The king suid unto him, Go in peace.” (1) Absalom’s 

specious request; (2) David's trustful response; (3) Absalom’s 
treachcrous proceeding. 

Verse 12.—“*The people increased continually with Absalom.” 
(1) The ambitious prince; (2) The plastic people; (3) The com- 
pleted usurpa ‘ion, 


AS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Events.—We have already noticed that David's 
reign over all Israel is divided into a period of wars, a 
period of rest, and a period of family trouble. Perhaps there 
was no sharp separation between these periods. In the cir- 
cunfstances, it must be that the wars were mainly over before 
the period of rest began; but the period of rest may have 
shaded off by degrees into the period of trouble, After 
David’s conquests and his great sin and repentance came his 
kindness to Mephibosheth (2 Sam. 9); the execution of 
Saul’s other sons (21 : 1-14); the bringing in of the ark 
(chap. 6); the great promise (chap. 7); the birth of Solo- 
mon (12: 24, 25); and then, through the rest of David's 
reign, the preparations for the accession of Solomon and the 
building of the temp!e, including such items as the dedication 
of spoils (2 Sam. 8; 1 Chron, 18); the census and the fixing 
of the temple site at Araunah’s threshing-floor (2 Sam. 24; 
1 Chron. 21 : 1 to 22:1); the charge to Solomon and the 
captains (1 Chron, 22); the making of Solomon king the 
first time (1 Chron, 23: 1 to 29: 22a), this last including a 
large amount of preliminary organization (1 Chron, 23-27), 
and a great national convention (1 Chron, 28:1 to 29: 22a). 
Dates.—According to the view of the chronology here 
taken, the preparations for making S»lomon king belong 
especially to the fortieth year of David (1 Chron, 26: 81), 
The temple site was determined in the wheat-threshing sea- 
son of that year (1 Chron. 21 : 20; 22:1). The census coy- 
ered nearly the preceding ten months (2 Sam, 24:8). The 
national convention was held at the beginning of David's 
forty-first year. The rebellion broke out directly afterward 
2Sam. 15: 7). Absalom’s stealing of the hearts of the 
people belongs to the thirty-seventh, thirty-eighth, thirty- 
ninth, and fortieth years (Jos., Ant., VII, ix, 1), and the 
crime and the death of Amnon to the thirtieth and thirty- 
second years (2Sam. 13: 23, 38; 14: 28). 
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Critical Notes 


The biblical narrative of the rebellion of Absalom is 
written from a point of view personal to Absalom and the 
other parties concerned. We fail to understand it, however, 
unless we remember that, of necessity, it had also a political 
aspect. Absalom, like his brother Adonijah later, was at the 
head of the legitimist party in Israel. His party was opposed 
to the accession of the younger son, Solomon, and to the 
temple-building policy connected therewith. Without some 
such platform, Absalom’s fine presence and Ahithophel’s 
sagacity would alike have been poweriess to raise such a 
movement. With it, their success is easily accounted for. 

In the first six verses of the lesson we have an account of 
Absalom’s preparing for the rebellion by living in state, by 
fomenting discontent with the government, by ingratiating 
himself with the people. In the second six verses we have 
certain details as to the breaking out of the rebellion, and, 
by implication, the rebellion itself as a successful movement. 

Verse 1.—Absalom makes himself conspicuous, by his 
royal ways and imposing presence, as 1 man well qualified to 
be a king.— After this: He had murdered his brother, though 
he did it to avenge a crime. He had since been for five 
years in banishment, or in seclusion, and had now, at last, 
been restored to his father's favor.—Absalom: Probably 
David's oldest living son (2 Sam. 3: 8), though we have no 
information as to whether Chileab was yet alive. He was a 
remarkably handsome man, with large abilities of certain 
kinds, and, from the ordinary worldly point of view, the 
natural heir to the throne. His unfitness to reign was, how- 
ever, well known to David, and, under divine counsel, ar- 
rangements were already in progress for the succession of his 
brother Solomon, then a little boy. srom Absalom’s point 
of view, David seemed to be an old man foolishly under the 
influence of his latest young wife. Presumably Absalom 
would not have tried to dethrone his father except for what 
he regarded as his father’s injustice in excluding him from 

' the throne.—A chariot: S», correctly, the Revised Version. 
Among aristocratic people a showy equipage is a favorite 
mode of ostentation.—Fifty men, etc.: A part of the showy 
equipage. Probably David was not magnificent in his per- 
sonal habits. Absalom proposed to give Jerusalem lessons in 
the matter of fine style aud foyal state. He knew that 
things of this sort take with the populace, 

Verses. 2 4.—He systematically posed as a reformer, who 
was sofry fr the defects of the existing administration, and 
Who knew how to improve matters, if he only had a chance. 
—Rose up ewly: In the Hebrew the verb is frequentative. 
He was in the habit of rising early and standing at the gate. 
—And when there was a man that might have a suit to come to 
the king... Absalom called unto him: There seems to have 
been a general right of appeal to the king from all parts of 
Israel, and, while men were waiting, they had time to talk. 
—Of what city art thou? He showed a personal interest in 
these men who were away from home, often on disagreeable 
business. His motives were bad, but his method was praise- 
worthy.— Thy matters are good and right: When he got men 
to tell him of their affairs, he agreed with them, and they 
liked him for that. In this his methods are not so praise- 
worthy.—No man deputed: The courts were overcrowded, and 
there were vexatious delays. Absalom does not venture to 
accuse David's government of injustice, but he says that the 
methods of procedure are slow. Very likely he insinuated 
that the king was no longer as young as he once was, and 
was not up to the latest methods for expediting business ; or, 
that the king was so infatuated with his latest wife and his 
little boy, and his visionary projects for building a temple 
that should be the finest structure in the world, that he gave 
his time to these, rather than to caring for his subjects; or, 
that the king was of the religious-poetical temperament, 
instead of being a man of affairs.— Oh that I were made judge, 
etc.: Absalom laments that this impracticable state of affairs 
is likely to go on indefinitely, while a practical man of the 
world like himself would be able to manage much better. 

Ver-e 5.—Absalom was also very affable—To do him 
obeisance: A king’s son, living in such style, was a man to 
whom to pay a great deal of respect. If he had received the 
respect as a matter of course, no one would have blamed him, 
but he used to receive it as if he were attracted to the person 
paying it, as if he were interested in him, and had taken a 
great liking to him. 

Verse 6.—Stole the hearts: If he had been a loyal son and 
subject, he might have made these graces of person and of 
manner a blessing to himself arid the nation. As it was, he 
acted the part of a thief. He drew to himself a loyalty to 
which he was not entitled. People came to think of him as 
one who made a show worthy of a king; as a diligent man, 
who was up early in the morning; as a practical man, whose 
ideas were not of the visionary or doctrinaire type; as a 
friendly, affable man, interested in all their affairs; and 
many of them wondered why such a man should be set aside 
for an inexperienced boy. And when David made his mis- 
take in ordering the census, Absalom’s aiherents probably 
intimated that the enumeration was for tl:e purpose of 
imposing néw burdens, When the three days of pestilence 
came, the calamity was, of course, made a matter of griev- 
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ance against the administration in power. And s0 the dis- 
content grew. : 

It must have been managed with skilful secrecy, or David 
would have found means of putting a stop Yo it. But David 
was in several ways handicapped, Since his repentance he 
had been a faithful man, but in his personal weaknesses and 
his environment he was reaping the bad harvests from the 
bad seed he had sown. His repentance did not change the 
fact that he was surrounded by sohs born in polygamous mar- 
riages, or the fact that he had set an evil example, under- 
mining the power of law and of loyalty in his dominion. 
Things of this sort made it difficult for him either to know 
the facts or to deal with them. 

Verses 7-9.—With these verses begins the account of the 
outbreak of the rebellion that had been so long in contem- 
plation.—At an end of forty years: Not “after,” as in the Old 
Version, nor “at the end of,” as in the Revised Version. 
The alternative “four” in the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion has no strong support, apart from the conjecture that 
the going to Hebron cannot have been forty years later than 
the event next before mentioned, But the natural meaning 
of the phrase is, not that the going to Hebron was forty years 
after the event previously mentioned, but that it occurred ‘at 
the end of a year closing some recognized period of forty 
years. David reigned forty years and six months, and this 
happened at the close of his fortieth year; that is, at the 
beginning of his last year. That it happened near the be- 
ginning of a vernal year further appears from the fact that it 
was just before the season for the bruised corn and roasted 
ears of the new crop (2 Sam. 17: 19, 28). Josephus says 
that the going to Hebron was “ when four years had elapsed 
since his father’s reconciliation to him,”—a statement which 
is in itself probable. The four of Josephus is by many 
regarded as a variant of the forty of the Bible, but it is 
eqifally. possible to regard it as an independent numeral. 
Presumably the assembly at-which Solomon was made king 
was held the first month of the forty-first year of David, and 
was directly followed by Absalom’s feast in Ilebron, being 
regarded by the legitimist party as the grievance for which 
they had been waiting —My vow: Absalom professes a re- 
ligious occasion.—At Geshur: More than six years pre- 
viously. He had waited a good while.—Serve the Lord: 
Serve him by performing some distinguished act of worship. 
It was to be a sacrificial feast on a large scale, as appears 
from the fact that two hundred guests were invited from 
Jerusalem alone. Absalom could not make such a sacrifice 
as the king had just made for all Israel, but he could make 
one that would be in itself princely.—Go in peace: Perhaps 
David ought to have been more cautious. But he loved 
Absalom ; to supersede him had been a trying thing for the 
king, and he supposed it to have been yet more trying for 
Absalom, and he was disposed to be indulgent. 

Verses 10, 11.—Absalom has many adherents, but it is a 
part of his plan to make it appear that they are more numer- 
ous than they really are. The whole movement depended 
upon skilful booming. He expected to bring everybody to 
his side by making the impression that everybody was 
already on his side.—Spies throughout ali the tribes: This 
made it seem like a general movement, an outburst of 
national indignation against the policy that David had 
adopted.— The sound of the trumpet, etc.: One trumpeter and 
a few shouters in each neighborhood would have the effect of 
a popular demonstration.—Two hundred men, etc.: These 
were prominent citizens, of course, since they were invited 
out of town to an entertainment given by a prince. They 
had nothing to do with his plot, but he contrived thus to 
utilize them as a part of his boom. For the time it was 
supposed that most of the great men of the city were his 
adherents. 

Verse 12.—Ahithophel: This man furnished the brains for 
the conspiracy. He was a man of great ability, and had the 
absolute confidence of David (2 Sam. 16 : 23), and the utter- 
ness of his treachery, as well as his great shrewdness, was a 
large element in the success of the movement.—Tie con- 
spiracy was strong: The best comment is the verses that fol- 
low. The boom was successful beyond all expectation. 
Everybody thought that everybody else was with Absalom, 
and hastened to join him before it should be too late. David 
believed that Jerusalem could not be defended, and shrank 
from exposing the beloved city to siege and sack, and there- 
fore fled. Ile seems to have been stunned, confused in mind, 
not knowing whom to trast. He took his household with 
him, and most of his older officers, and his veteran guards ; 
but the city, and the ark, and the treasures accumulated for 
building the temple, he left to the will of his supplanter. 
There is no greater contrast depicted in history than that 
between David at the public assembly, the favored one of 
Jehovah, his highest ambitions accomplished, his son beside 
him on the throne that God had declared to be eternal, and 
David, a few days later, maintaining a meek endurance 
while Shimei cursed and pelted him with stones. 

If the Third and Fourth Psalms delineate David's experi- 
ences in this trial, he was not forsaken. After the first shock 
and surprise were over, he could think serenely of the tens 
of thousands that were set against him, could answer with 
exultation those who turned his glory into dishonor, or 
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pessimistically asked who would show them any good, or 
affirmed that there was no help for him in God, and could say : 


“In peace will I bofh-lay me down and sleep : 
For thou, Lord, alone makest me dwell in safety.” 


“T laid me down and slept; ~* > 
I awaked ; for the Lord sustaineth me.” 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
KAS 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE domestic calamities foretold as destined to distress 
David, through his crime against Uriah, soon broke 
out. He had, indeed, prepared the way for them by the 
polygamy in which he had indulged, one of the constant 
results of a harem being to this day the bitterest feuds be- 
tween the different branches of the enormous family thus 
created round the throne. Mrs, Bishop, the great traveler, 
told me that in Asia she was frequently asked for poison to 
destroy the children of rival mothers, each plotting to have 
her own sons and daughters advanced to supreme honor, 
while the immorality engendered was no less marked. 

Absalom was the third son of David, his mother being a 
princess of royal blood (2Sam.3:3). But she came from 
Geshur, in Bashan,—a rough, wild district, though rich and 
beautiful with woods and pastoral glades, nominally the 
territory of Manasseh, but never conquered by the Hebrews 
(Josh. 13: 13). Growing up to be a young man of uncom- 
mon’ beauty, but with no ballast of moral principles, and 
spoiled, moreover, by vanity and his father’s weak fondness 
for him; ambitious, without the strength of character or of 
parts to turn his dreams to realities,—he idled through his 
days in Jerusalem, amusing himself, apparently, by love of 
display, whether of his person or his princely establishment. 

. A dastardly crime of David's eldest son Amnon, born in 
Hebron, and, so far as birth went, heir presumptive, commit- 
ted against his half-sister, the full sister of Absalom, led to 
the first outburst of home trouble in the king’s family. 
Stung to the quick by the outrage, which, perhaps, he felt 
more keenly as offered by one who stood between him and 
the throne, he nursed his revenge for two years till an oppor- 
tunity came of wreaking it. His income was derived from 
the wool of sheep, kept on pastures which had been assigned 
to him in the rich central district of Ephraim, and there, on 
the yearly sheep-shearing feast, he caused Amnon to be 
fatally stabbed. 

Flight to his grandfather, Talmai of Geshur, was now his 
only security, and to him he sped, remaining banished from 
Jerusalem for three years. David, however, after the first 
heat of sorrow for the dead man, gradually softened towards 
the splendid creature who had, with a wild justice, killed his 
half-brother, and of this tenderness Joab, Absalom’s warm 
friend, took skilful advantage, till, at last, the banished son 
was recalled, first to strict confinement to his own house in 
Jerusalem, after which, when two years had passed, he re- 
ceived a full pardon, again through Joab’s kind offices,— 
David kissing him, and restoring him to favor. 

But the five years during which he had been under a cloud 
had made Absalom a worse, not a better, man. He had per- 
suaded himself that he was an injured man, and would now 
take revenge on his father himself for having interfered with 
him at all. Any loyalty or filial regard he had ever had for 
him was gone; for had he not mourned for Amnon, day by 
day, for ever so long, thus apparently making light of the 
outrage on Tamar? Besides, whatever hopes of succeeding 
to the throne quietly the heartless creature might have had, 
were now shadowed by the birth to Bathsheba, the reigning 
favorite, of a second son, who would, he feared, be made heir 
to please his mother. 

To plot a revolution wes the next easy advance for his 
brooding moroseness. Imitating foreign kings, he introduced 
the startling novelty of a chariot and horses, hitherto un- 
known in the city, and equipped fifty men to run before it, 
as is still the practice in Egypt. Not only so, he rose early 
each day, and went to the open space at the city gate, where 
David, as supreme judge, was wont to try all cases brought 
befure him,—the son thus over-reaching his father and un- 
dermining his influence by seémingly greater interest in the 
dispensing of justice. 

To speak familiarly to’ suitors, to flatter them that their 
cause was just, to lament that no one was present from the 
king to hear it, to boast that, if he were judge in the land,— 
that is, king,—he would do justice to every man, even to kiss 
every one who came to make obeisance to him, were among 
his arts; and these, with his passing personal beauty, stole 
the hearts of Israel before the king suspected danger. A 
shrewder mind than his own, however, guided all this schem- 
ing,—that of Ahithophel, a special counselor of David, who 
may have been the grandfather of Bathsheba, as he had a 
son called Eliam,a high army dignitary, and the name is 
that of Bathsheba’s father (2 Sam. 23 : 34; 11: 3). 

The final step was getting permission to go to Hebron, the 
ancient seat of David’s rule, ostensibly to pay a vow, bat 
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really to be crowned, arrangements having been made to 
spread the news at once over all Israel, that Absalom might 
be everywhere hailed as king at the same moment, and all 
hope of opposition destroyed. The plot was, in its opening, 
entirely successful, leaving David no alternative but to flee 
beyond Jordan. Meanwhile Absalom entered the city, and 
proceeded to take over David’s harem,—the most certain 
proof that he assumed the crown. But his success was short- 
lived through a subtle friend of David, who stayed behind 
to undo the advice of Ahithophel, which alone gave vitality to 
the consp'racy. The foolish prince was, in fact, liimself incapa- 
ble of guiding it to its permanent triumph, and was presently 
won over by a sounding proposal which gave David time to 
escape across the J ordan, and gather forces to crush the rebel- 
lion. Feeling that he was superseded in the confidence of 
Absalom, the able Ahithophel forthwith hanged himself, 
and thus another step was secured towards the restoration of 
the king. 

At Mahanaim, east of the Jordan, about five miles back 
from it on the banks of the Jabbok, the wide, deep gorge of 
which, richly clothed with shrubs of many kinds, is famous 
in the story of Jacob, David found rest; and thither, months 
afier, came Absalom with a great army, as his deceiver had 
advised, to crush his father in a decisive battle. But his star 
was now sinking. He had allowed the old warrior-king to 
organize a force before which his own fresh levies could not 
stand. Erelong, when the foes met, the army of Absalom 
was scattered, and the } rince himself, fleeing from the field, 
was caught by his long hair in an ilex-tree, where Joab found 
him, and ended the rebellion by the thrust of a spear. 


Bournemouth, England. 


ASASS 
The Bitter Fruit of Pleasant Sin 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


AVID'S grest sin eclipsed the glory of his reign, and 
took all his budyancy and energy out of him. We 
read of scarcely any deeds of his thereafter. A strange pas- 
siveness marks his subsequent years, as if the mainspring of 
his life had been broken. Probably this shrinking into him- 
self, due to his ashamed consciousness of having soiled his 
fair name before his people, suggested to Absalom his ambi- 
tious designs, as well as gave opportunity for carrying them 
out. His rebellion is unique in the annals of the kingdom, 
however common similar revolts of tons against fathers were 
in the surrounding monarchies, The entire absence of these 
in Jewish history witnesses to the strength of the family bond 
in the nation. 

The ugly story presents no peceliar features, but shows 
Absalom as playing the usual arts of the demagog or pre- 
tender to a throne. Ancient and transparent as these are, 
they served his purpose, and they answer still. The crowd 
were dazzled, as they still are, by the splendor of the hand- 
some young prince’s equipage, which, no doubt, contrasted 
with the simplicity of his father’s manners. But Absalom’s 
chariot was not only a piece of ostentatious pomp, but it 
marked a revolt from the “strait-laced’’ ways of- David; for 
Israel had been forbidden to use chariots and horses for war 
or luxury, and Absalom was brushing aside old restrictions, 
and assimilating himself to “the kings of the earth.” A hint 
of large license when he should be king was conveyed. He 
artfully united indefatigable diligence with his luxury. How 
it would take the popular heart that the chariot and body- 
guard brought him morning by morning to the gate, the 
chief place of concourse, where he sat by the hour, accessible 
to all, and ready to doany man a good turn! What a model 
of courtesy and diligence! What a contrast to the old king, 
who seemed to be shutting himself up in his shell, and let- 
ting everything drift! 

The contrast was not left to be perceived by the people. 
The base hints of the son pointed cruelly to the father’s neg- 
lect of duty. It was the king’s part personally to judge, or, 
if basiness pressed too much, to make provision for justice 
being administered. But none knew better than Absalom 
how tragic was the reason for David’s lethargy, and if the 
least spark of a son’s love had been in his rotten heart, he 
would have cast a mantle over his broken-spirited o!d father. 
Another of the demagog’s coarsely palpable tricks, which 
always does his turn, was the unctuous show of cordiality 
with which Absalom refused ‘“ obeisance,” and insisted on 
giving the cordial greeting of equals and friends instead. 

How many times since the same arts have been played off, 
and how little candidates for office, for seats in representative 
assemblies or popular favor on either side of the Atlantic, 
have improved on Absalom’s way of currying favor with the 
multitude! Find fault with those in power, boldly declare 
that you would do it much better, and that your only object 
in wishing power is to help oppressed people for whom your 
heart bleeds; be hail-fellow-well-met with everybody, and 
duly mix with these ingredients a judicious dash of splendor, 
which, however, you clearly show does pot separate you from 
the people, and nine times out of ten you will capture the 
fickle affections of the crowd, for a while at least. Ye-, and 
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you will for’eit your own self-respect. The game is not worth 
the candle, 

It took four ycars (according to the probable correction in 
the reading of v. 7) of this debasing craft béfore the fruit 
was ripe to be plucked, TIlad no whisper of what was going 
on reached David? Strange that in so small a city as Jeru- 
salem such arts should have been openly carried on fur so 
long, and he have known nothing! More probably he was 
aware of some mischief afoot, but, with the same passivity as 
marks his demeanor throughout, had let things take their 
course. 

Absalom’s excuse for leaving the city to go to Hebron was 
lame enough, and might well have excited suspicion. He 
was not so very religious that his having vowed a vow in 
his exile wes probable, and if he had done s0, his having 
delayed performing it for six years looked as if he were not 
burningly anxious to discharge it. But Hebron had becn 
David’s former capital, and may have been aggrieved by the 
removal cf the seat of government. It was Absalom’s bi:th- 
place, and he may have had partisans there. It was in the 
heart of Judah, and that tribe seems to have had grudges 
against David, and to have been cool in loyalty (2 Sam. 19: 
11-15). It was far enough from Jerusalem to allow of a good 
deal being done before the alarm reached the king, and near 
enough to allow of a swift march on the capital, if advisable. 
It was not far from Ahithophel’s city, and his accession was 
of prime importance. So Hebron was chosen for the place 
where the flag of revolt was to be hoisted. It seemed as if 
the whole nation had become weary of David, and was ready 
to hail Absalom, s9 sadly had his sin darkened David's reign 
and shaken liis throne. 

For the main lesson of Absalom’s rebellion is, “ Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” If there had been no 
sin in the matter of Bathsheba, there would have been no 
conspiracy of Absalom. David had himself broken the bonds 
of morality in his rush of sensual passion, and by so doing 
had brought discord into his family, and set before his sons 
an example which the eldest of them, Amnon, was not slow 
to follow. His victim, Tamar, was Absalom’s full sister. 
For two ycars Absalom waited, as if to see whether David 
would punish his first-born; and then, with characteristic 
craft and ferocity, he struck his blow, and by lis com- 
mand his servants killed Amnon at a feast in Absalom’s 
own house, thus setting at naught the sacred Eastern tra- 
dition of the host’s obligations to his guest. Hence came 
Absalom’s flight to his father-in-law, the king of Geshur, his 
years of exile, and his disgrace, even when recalled to Jerusa- 
lem, which stirred his passionate, self-important spirit into 
rage and thirst for revenge. Amnon was dead; the other 
brother, who stood between him and the throne, Chileab by 
name, appears to have been a nobody. Absalom was the 
third son (3 : 3), but probably saw that he was to be set aside 
by David in favor of one of his younger brethren on account 
of his crime, and therefore hatched his conspiracy. 

Nor are these the only threads which counect David's sin 
and this great calamity of his life. The brain of the plot 
was Ahithophel, who had evidently left court and retired to 
his country-seat. We all know what is meant when a prime 
minister does that,—either he has been dismissed, or he has 
thrown up his post. 

Now Ahithophel was Bathsheba’s grandfather (11 : 3, 
comp. 23 : 34), and we shall probably not be wrong in assum- 
ing that his defection and hostility were largely due to his 
shame and wrath at the dishonor done to his house. Siill 
further, David's sin must have weakened the hold which lhe 
had on the better part of his subjects, while his criminal 
lenity to Amnon, born as it was of his sense of being in the 
same condemnation, must have scandalized many. Besides 
all this, the noticeable lethargy already referred to, which is 
best explained as the result of that dark passage in his his- 
tory, left the field clear for Absalom, and gave but too good 
ground for his insinuations of negligence of plain duty on the 
king’s part. 

Thus subtly and manifoldly were “ pleasant vices” woven 
into “whips to scourge” the evil-doer with. David's sin 
was forgiven, but forgiveness does not imply escape from con- 
sequences. A man may truly repent of lis sin, and be sure 
that God has pardoned, but he will still have to reap the 
harvest, in so far as the sin has passed into this great sum of 
things around us, and las become a factor in producing ¢x- 
ternal (and some internal) effects. Disease, loss of position, 
painful relations with men, and many another result, may 
flow from pardoned sin. “Thou wast a God that forgavest 
them, though [not “ but ”] thou tookest vengeance on their 
inventions.” 

Another lesson is that weak parental indulgence is cruelty 
to both parent and child. Absalom was a vain, handsome, 
heartless villain, and his father had much of the blame of 
making him so. He was evidently infatuated about him, and 
let him do just as he chose. There must have been long 
years of foolish yielding to the brilliant boy’s whims before 
there came the tragedy of Amnon and Absalom's flight to 
Geshur. David's arm was long enough to have reached the 
culprit there, if he had wished to do justly, but, instead, he 

let it be seen that he was not mourning for the slain Amnon, 
but yearning after his slayer. Then he was glad to clutch at 
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‘the excuse which “the wise woman of Tekoa” gave him for 


fetching home his banished one (chap. 14), though, in doing 
so, he condemned himself by condoning the crime. His 
weak attempt at sternness, in forbidding access to his pres- 
ence for two years, only left Absalom a freer hand; and his 
taking him back to full favor, without a word of blame on 
the one side or of confession on the other, crowned a long 
course of foolish softness, which was really cruel complicity 
with wickedness. 

No wonder that a man, thus taught that he might indulge 
every passion or fancy, grew up the heartless traitor to his 
father that he proved! No wonder that he had neither love 
nor reverence f.r such a father. Righteous severity does not 
diminish love, in either the parent who exercises it towards 
his children’s faults, or in the child who experiences it. 
There is no surcr or more powerful solvent of sweet family 
affection and filial bonds than fondness, which is too weak to 
forbid and to punish disobedience. The child has a con- 
science and as nse of justice which condemn it when it is 
wrong; and which teach it to estimate at their due worth 
parental abnegation of duty. Absalom would have been less 
likely to have been a rebel, when a man, if he had been less 
of a spoiled darling when a child. 


Fallouficld, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Heredity from Man and from God 


HE new doctrine of hereditary traits, that is made so much 
of in modern science, is very fully treated and illus- 
trated in the older Scriptures. Again and again God refused 
to carry forward lis attempts to raise the race by the seed of 
the wicked. Cain is ignored and S-th taken after the death 
of Abel. Then Noah is taken, and then Abraham, in an at- 
tempt to get a seed that should have good from heredity. 
The law of retribution reach«s to the third and fourth gen- 
eration, when they die out, and the law of reward to thou- 
sands. Science has laboriously climbed to where Scripture 
has stood all the time. 

But the law of heredity was operative on Christ, 
there was bad blood in his ancestry. Yet it did not result in 
sin. Why? Because he did not yield to it, and because he 
revealed a law of grace greater than the law of heredity. 
However true it may be that a given man may have the 
blood of all the Howards or all the Neros, it is equally true 
that he may say “bythe grace of God I am what I am,” 
There is heredity from God as well as from man, To as 
many as believe is given power to become the sons of God, 
They ate made partakers of the divine nature. This power 
can as easily master inherited tendencies as avoid actual 
sins. After grace is received, not for forgiveness merely, but 
for a new nature, a man can as fittingly be called “ Prince of 
God,” as he was called “ Supplanter” before. Unless we have 
a gospel superior to heredity we have no gospel at all, 

Absalom was the natural outcome of all the deceits, lies, 
and murders of his ancestors, He did not resist their full 
development, but helped it on himself. On his mother's side 
he wasall heathen. And he was a'l mother, in beauty, de- 
ceit, in instincts for murder. Napoleon’s wise saying, “‘ What 
France needs is good mothers,” is applicable for all the 
world. 

One of David’s great sins was the introduction of that kind 
of blood into the line that was to save the world. The great 
glory of great David's greater Son, was the introduction of the 
law of spiritual heredity. Whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin; fur God’s seed remaineth in him: and he 
cannot sin, because he is born of God (1 John 3: 9), 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


NASMUCH as we are told, by our Lord himself, that “the 

sons of this world are for their own generation wiser than 

the sons of light,” there may be a gain to us in finding les- 

sons of example, or of warning, in this story of one of “the 

sons of this world,” in hisstruggle for the supremacy through 

stealing the hearts of the people he would fain lead and use 
for his own selfish purposes. 

Absalom prepared him a chart.t and horses, and fif'y men to 
run before him (v.1). If you would lead others, you must 
have their attention to begin with. Politicians understand 
this, They make large use of the brass band and the print- 
Merchants understand this. Skill and tact in 
advertising have a great deal to do with success in business, 
There is a place for effurts to command attention, in all re- 
ligious work. Church bells are an agency in this line, So 


ing-press. 


are newspaper announcements and attractive cards of invi- 


tation, ia the way of winnisg to the preaching service and 
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the Sunday-school. Aud even though a Sunday-school 
teacher ha-n’t chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before 
him, he ought to see to it that in some way he attracts his 
scholars’ attention. There is no hope of success in teaching, 
without success in ths direction to begin with. 

And Absalom rose up early, and stood beside the way cf the 
gate: and... when any man had a suit which should come to the 
king for judgement, thin Absalom called unto h'm, and said, Of 
what city art thou? (v. 2). If you want to reach the people, 
you would do well to go where the people are, This is the 


way of shrewd politicians and of s‘ilful advertisers in the 


world generally. It ought to be the way of Christian workers 
also, “A house-going pastor makes a church-going people,” 
said Dr. Chalmers, And if you would have more scholars in 
your Sunday- chool, you ought to get up early, and go after 
them. It is not enough to have tle tables spread, and the 
invitations i-sued ; you need to go out into the highways and 
hedges, and seek guests fur your feast. It is those who don’t 
want you now, that you ought to want in the Lord’s service ; 
and you should go where they are, in ord.r to make them 
ready to-come where you are. 

Absalom said unto him, See, thy matiers are good and right ; 
but there is no man d puted of the king to heur thee (v. 3). That 
is the way by which those who are not in power, but who 
would like to be, seek to show that a change of some kind is 
desirable. Ifa change is to be made, there ought to be some 
reason for it. If no reason for a change can be shown, there 
is small inducement to undertake a clrange. It is right for 
us to show to tho e whom we would bring into a better state, 
that their present state isundesirable. Discontent and unrest, 
in a wrong state of affairs, are a desirab!e frame of mind in 
those who are to be Jed to improve their condition, Our 
scholars who are wasting their time and strength, or who are 
living aimlessly, need to be shown that they have reason to 
be dissatisficd with their present state. We ought to help 
them to a divine discontent. 

Absalom said, ... O4 that I were made jucge in the land, that 
every man which hath ony suit... might come unto me, and I 
would dohim justic: / (v. 4.) Tueman who has the knowledge 
of atruth which is tuited to the needs of his fellows, ought 
to strive to bring his fellows to realize that he is the man t» 
renkraidtothem. This is the duty «f the Christian mis- 
sionary, the Christian preacher, the Christian teacher, the 
Christian worker, inevery fie!d of influence. 

Tt was so, that when any mane :me nih to Co him cbeisance, 
he put forth his hand, an { tool: hold «f him, and kissed him (v.5). 
Every man ]:kes to bs reengniz dl and prized as an individual. 
It has always been a great source of power in a political 
leader when he could remember personally every man whom 
he had met. The voter is glad to hurrah for “the people's 
friend ;” but when he can say, Our leadcr is my friend, he 
will do more thanto hurrah, This is in the field of winning 
yotcs. There ought tole no less zeal in this direction, in the 
field of soul-winning. Every +c)olar in your class ought to 
feel that you are his friend. You ought to Le so, Every 
person for whose soul you are anxious, ought to feel that you 
care more for his welfare than he does. 

S» Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Isract (v.6). In 
like manner, you can win the hearts of the men of the world 
about you. As he did it for a selfish purpose, you can do it 
unselfishly. Hearts ought tobe won for Christ. You ought 
to do your share in winning them. Thiere are suggestions in 
Absalom’s method, which you would do well t> make avail- 
able in a better sphere. 

Absalom sent spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, saying, 
As soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, then ye shall say, 
Absalom is king in Hebron (v.10). All the skilful work 
which Absalom had done in all the years of his artful plan- 
ning was designed by him for the promotion of his own 
interests, and for the overthrow of the power which had 
given him the opportunity of this work, and which had 
protected him in its prosecuting. And in the effort to further 
his selfish design he was disloyal, treacherous, false, and 
traitorous. The purpose for which one labors to influence 
others, settles the question of its being right of wrong. It 
is right for us to win hearts in order that we make those 
hearts loyal to their Master and ours, It isa sin to win hearts 
in order that we may lead them away from their rightful 
allegiance to Christ. A weighty responsibility rests on all 
who have popularity, or who are successful in winning the 
favor «f their fellows. The difference between a right use 
and a wrong use of one’s powers of pleasing is as the differ- 
ence between light and darkncs:, between heaven and hell. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


SS ala Alsalom! Poor David! Both of them were made 
miserable by the action of the former. To-day we 
will consider poor Absalom, and, next week, poor David. 
The trouble with Aksalom was that his heart was wrong. 
This caused all else to go wrong. He conceived the az-dent 
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desire to supplant his father on the t':rone. From the mo- 
ment that he gave way to this ambition, all else began to 
shape itself by this dominant passion, What his heart de- 
sired his head began to plan for, Schemes many passed 
through his mind, and if at any time his father had said to 
him, “‘ Absalom, a penny for your thoughts,” David would 
have been much surprised if his son had ‘told him the whole 
truth, Absalom had a good mind, and when it got to work 
to carry out the desires of the heart it worked well. The 
results of his cogitations may be seen in this lesson. But as 
soon as his mind had Jaid p'ans to carry out the wishes of the 
heart, all the other powers of the man fell into line. Iis 
lips were given to this same cause, and his hands and feet 
were equally enlisted in bringing the plan to a successful 
termination. In fact, the whole man, body, mind, and soul, 
were at one just as soon es the heart )al made its choice. 
The heart was king, and all the other faculties of mind and 
powers of body were merely the servants of the heart. 

Of course, this makes the choices of the heart a very serious 
thing. It makes us think that, if the heart is wrong, all is 
wrong, and, if the heart is right, all else is right. Is this so? 
Yes, and a thousand times yes. This is scriptural teaching, 
and at the same time is the teaching of all human experience. 
Let the teacher look up under the word “ heart,’’ in his cou.- 
cordance, what the Word says about the heart being the 
most important part of our nature. Tle will find it stated in 
many ways that “out of it are the issues of life.” 

In every department of life we see men whose fundamental 
mistake is that their hearts are wrong. We see this in poli- 
tics. Men set before themselves “‘ success,” and for that they 
sacrifice principle, and all that is of real value. Oihers set 
themselves to gaining wealth, and, in pursuit of that, they 
forget honesty, and connive at all manner of crooked methods. 
Others again choose pleasure as their goal, and then make 
everything bend to that. Fortunately, there are still others 
who make duty their chief aim, and make all tend in this 
direction. These are the reliable men, who gain God’s favor, 
and the respect of their fellow-men. All this shows that the 
most important thing is that the dominant choice of the 
heart should be right. Now suppose that you were asked to 
write out the dominant choice of your heart, what would it 
be? Would it be such a3 to insure all your actions, words, 
and aims being in accordance with the law of God? This is 
a most serious question, and oxe which you ought to beable 
to answer rightly to-day. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


IIAT is our golden text for to-day? Whose words are 
these? On what were they written? By whose 
finger? What do we call those ten sentences given by God ? 
Can you tell who received them from God? where they were 
given? how long Moses was in Mt. Sinai with God? Some 
persons think of the Ten Commandments wiih fear and a 
feeling of awe, as if with a memory of thunders and light- 
nings, «f a quaking mountain in clouds of smoke. They 
think they are stern and hard, but they forget that Jesus 
called them love, anJ put them all into two parts and yet 
one, love to God and love to men. ' Such persons are like the 
child who said, “I wou!d like the Commandments better if 
they didn’t have so many ‘not’s’ in them.” They do not 
seem to understand or remember that “shalt not” is really 
kindly warning and care for us, to save from danger and from 
sin. Is it not kindness to build a strong fence on the edge of 
a steep rock in a winding roadway? But there are two com- 
mandments which do not in words forbid, but remiud and 
encourage. Which two are they? What are the words of 
the fifth commandment? IIas any other commandment a 
promise in it? Paul, in his letter to the Ephesians, repeats 
this commandment to children. Instead of the word 
“honor” he says “obey,” and gives a reason why. Do you 
know why? 

A Commandment DBreaker.—Abzalom, the son of David, 
wa: disobedient. IIe dishonored God and his father. D:d 
he break God’s laws because he knew his father had done su? 
Was that any excuse? David repented; Absalom did not. 
If he followed his father in evil, he did not follow his exam- 
ple of years of prayer and service for God. Befcre he was 
twenty-one years oll he murdered his elder brother. Then 
he was afraid, and fled to a king in the north, in Geshur in 
Syria, the fathcr of Absalom’s mother; for he was the grand- 
son of a king cs well as son of aking. There he stayed for 
three years, until his father’s grief and anger was over in his 
longing to have Absalom again in Jerusalem. IIe came 
back, but it was two years more before he saw his father’s 
face. Then David sent for him, and kissed him in his for- 
giving love. 

The Iundsom: Prince.—Absalom was vain o: 1s beauty, 
for in all the kingdom not another man was so praised for 
being handsome. He was vain of his hair, which he wore 
long, and weighed it when it was cut once a year. He loved 
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to Le admired by the peop'é, and to b2 aiways, as ve might 
say, on dress parade. Not many peop'e had horses in Jeru- 
salem in those days, Indeed, in the time of Moses, when it 
was foretold that Israel should have a king, it was written, 
“ITe shall not multiply horses to himself.” ‘It seems to have 
been le-t the peop'e shou'd want to return to Egrpt, not 
waking through the wilderness, There were horses in Egyp', 
for in the song cf triumph they sang “ the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown in‘o the sea.” Later, the people under Joshua 
found the Canaanites had many horses, and David himself 
ke; t f.om the conquered Syrians horses for one hundred 
chariots, (Try and have, if possible, a picture of ancient 
chariots and rider:.) With a gorgequs train, decked in 
princely robes, Absalom rede through and about Jerusa- 
lem. Jt was a grani sight, and when the fifty runners be- 
fore him loudly announced his coming, everybody rushed 
out to see and admire, Some years afttr, Absalom’s younger 
brother, Solomon, when he was king, “had forty thousand stalls 
of horses for his chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen.” 

The Scheming Son.—The king usually went to the city gate 
and sit there at a certain hour to allow the people to speak 
to him, and ask counsel or help, as they might need, Absa- 
lom went very early in the morning, to be there before his 
father could come and hear the complaints of the people. To 
each one, whatever the case, right or wrong, he would say, 
with smiling face, “Thy matters are good and right; but 
there is no man deputed of the king to hear thee.” 
When some complained of wrongs done against them, with 
pretended sympathy he would say, “Oh that I were made 
judge in the Jand!” And then he, the most unjust ‘of men, 
—unjust to his father, his country; and his God,—would say, 
“Oh that every man which had any suit or cause might 
come unto me, and I would do him justice!” -If any who 
were deceived by his insincere interest and selfish policy 
came with respect bowing before him, he was ever ready to 
give a handshake and kiss them all. He knew how to win 
by pretension and flattery, and so Absalom “stole the hearts 
of the men” from his father. 

The Dece'tful Son—About four years (10t forty) after 
Absalom came back to Jerusalem he told Lis father that 
while he was banished he made a vow to the Lord, “ If the Lord 
shall bring me again indeed to Jerusalem, then I will serve 
the Lord.” With an air of devotion he said to David, “ Let 
me go and pay my vow in Hebron.” Did he ever make such 
avow? Perhaps, for in trouble many promises are made, to 
be forgotten in prosperous days, If Absalom did make it, he 
waited long before pleasing his father with any signs of piety. 

The Rebel‘ious Son.—“ Go in peace,” said David, never 
dreaming of what Absalom hzd long been preparing. Spies 
had been busy, the sign for open revo‘t to be a succession of 
trumpet blasts far and near, saying, “ Ab-alom is king in 
Ilebron.” Two hundred men went out from Jerusalem with 
Absalom, not knowing why. He even sent for his father’s 
chief counselor, Ahithophel. When David heard tat he 
was with the rebe!s, he said, ““O Lord, I pray thee, turn the 
counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness,” and cried, “‘ Mine 
own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of my 
bread, hath lifted up his heel against me.” Lock in the last 
half of the last verse of our lesson, and gee why David said in 
prayer, “Ilow are they increased that trouble me.” 

Louisville, Ky. 


ROVE 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trotru.—The Fifth Commandment. 

Tatroduction to Lesson.—Isa’t this a beautiful-looking 
apple? (A real one if it can be secured, otherwise a drawing.) 
Is:’t it large and smooth? And it is good all the way through. 
Doesn't this app!e honor, or make you think well, of the 
father-and-mother tree that bore it? If you were a farmer, 
wouldu’t you have on your land many trees that would bear 
apples like this? And wouldn’t you like many barrels of 
these apples to put into your cellar for winter? What did 
we say that this apple did to the father-and-mother tree? 
It honored the tree. Because it honored the tree, the owner 
would want to have that kind of a tree on his land always. 

Here is another apple; it is as large and as smooth on the 
outside as the first, but let us cut it open and see how it looks 
on the inside. (This can be’shown by drawing, if necessary.) 
The tree on which this grew is very large and green, and 
always bears a great many apples; but Jong before they are 
ripe the worms get into them. While the outside looks fair 
and beautiful, the pulp is filled with little brown lines, or 
“railroad tracks,” as the farmer calls them, and so these 
apples are never fit to eat. Do you thjnk they honor the 
father-and-mother tree? and would the farmer want to keep 
these apples for winter? Should. he try to keep them, he 
couldn’t, for the bad that is in the inside will soon spread 
through the whole of the apple, and spoil it. 

These apples are pictures of different kinds of children. 
Here is Eugene; he always obeys his father and mother 
promptly and pleasantly (emphasize this), he is kind to his 
brothers and sisters and his playmates, is thoughtful of those 
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about him, and he speaks the truth, and is jast such a boy 
as everybody loves to have near by. Which apple do you 
think he is like? We said that the apple honored the 
father-anJ-mother tree. How does this boy treat his father 
and mother? He honors them. God has promised to bless 
such “children. What promise does God make to them? 
“ Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy days may be 
Jong upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

Let us see the next boy. Like the second apple, he is 
beautiful to look at. He has a strong, manly form, bright 
clear eyes, and lovely curly hair, and he wears rich clothes. 
Everybody who is not acquainted with him praises his 
beauty. This is what we see on the outside. But he does 
not obey father and mother promptly, and pouts when he 
cannot bave his own way. It seems too bad to tell, but he 
sometimes answers back in a very impolite way when they 
speak <o him. “Do you think he honors. his father and 
mother? 

Which boy are you like? Do the neighbors who live near 
you and watch you in your play say of you, “ He always.obeys 
so quickly, and is so manly and +o true and so generous in his 
games, that I know he must have a good fatler and mother”? 
Does the teacher at school, who sees you day after day, say of 
you, “ He behaves so well, I know he mu:t be well taught at 
home”? How about those who live in the very house with 
you, and know you better than aay one else does? Do they 
see that you try always to please and to honor your parents? 
If all this has not been true, or if you know that there are 
some wrongs inside that you would not like to have known to 
your friends, will you not now off-r the prayer that we learned 
last Sunday, ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart,” ete. ? 

A great many times in the Bible God has given us this 
command, “ Honor thy father and thy mother,” etc. Because 
of what our fathers and mothers have done for us (enumerate 
some thing~), and because God has commanded it, shall we 
not try more and more to honor our father and mother? 

Historical Setting.—Joseph honored his fa*her, and was 
blessed. But our lesson to-day is about one of David’s sons 
who did not honor his father and mother, and was not blessed, 
as we shall find in next Sunday’s lesson. 

The Bible tells us that “there was none to be so much 
praised as Absalom ”—for that was his name—for his beauty ; 
from the sole of his foot to the crown of his head there was 
no blemish in him,—which means he was very, very beauti- 
ful to look at. He had long, thick, glos-y hair, of which he 
was'very proud; and he wore rich, kingly clothes, and rode 
in a gilded-chariot drawn by many hor.es.. This last would 
seem as wonderful to the people of that land «as it would to 
us if a man were to drive through the streets of our city ina 
carriage drawn by camels. Besides this, he had fifty men in 
gay clothes to run before him, to tell that he was coming. _ He 
did this that the people might say: “Tow much more like 
a king he seems than David does! He is old, and we never 
see him. Absalom would make us a better king.” Besides 
doing this, Absalom would rise early in the morning, that he 
might get to the gate of the palace before his father, who used to 
sit there to hear the troubles of the people, and to make them 
right, and he would say, “Oh that I were made judge in the 
land, I would help you.” When any man fell down on the 
ground before him, as was the fashion in that country to greet 
the king’s son, Absalom would put forth his hand and kiss 
the man (show lesson picture). Thus he stole the hegrts, or 
the love, of the people away from ‘his father, who had always 
loved him so much, and who ha‘ always been so kind to him. 
Oh, what a wicked son! 

After doing this for four years without his father’s know- 
ing it, he came one day to David, and said, “ Can I go up to 
Hebron (locate), and serve the Lord? fur I promised him, 
when I was away from home, that if I got safely back again 
I would go to Hebron and worship him there.” His father, 
not knowing of the wrong Absalom was planning, said to him, 
“Go in peace.” 

When Absalom came to He! ron, he sent trumpeters through 
the land to shout, “Absalom is king.” Then he and the army 
he had gathered during these years began to march up towards 
Jeru-al.m, to drive David-from his throne. Do you think 
Absalum honored his father? Would God bless him, and 
give him the kingdom? What is the commandment and its 
promise? ‘“ Honor thy father and thy mother,” etc. God did 
not bless Absalom, as we shall see in our le-s mu next week ; 
nor will he bless us if we dishonor our father and mother, 

We are to honor, not only our earthly father, but we are to 
honor our Father in heaven, who loves us more than any one 
else can. If we do this, we shall live forever in the heavenly 
land. 

Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


LIFE Picrure.—A picture, to the life, of the political 
schemer. Change a few of the accessories, and it is 

true of every age and every land. Absalom knows how the 
thoughtless multitude is to be won, A splendid retinue, a 
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gorgeous cavalcade of retainers, impress the populace with 
his power and importance. A condescending affability, all 
the more marked in so mighty a prince, captivate their affec- 
tions. We have a picture, too, of the simplicity of primitive 
jurisprudence. No stately law courts, but, in the open space 
of the gate of the city, the king, accessible t» all, was accus- 
tomed to hear in person the plaint of any suitor who pre- 
sented himself. In the morning—for early hours are univer- 
sal in the East—the king would come to the place of assembly ; 
but Absalom, in his zeal,-is beforehand. With an air of 
affectionate interest he waylays the suitors, and, with affected 
sympathy, inquires of their griefs, and he regrets that he has 
not yet the power to do him justice. He laments the law’s 
delays, and indirectly censures his father’s ind fference.to the 
wants of his people. So absorbed is he in the case of the 
litigant, that he forgets all his royal dignity,—the last thing 
which an Eastern prince would ever think of doing; and, 
instead of stretching forth his harid to be kissed, which of 
itself would be a great condescension on the part of a prince, 
he seizes the man, and kisses him on the cheek as an cqual. 
So, like many another schemer before and since his time, he 
steals the hearts of tlie men of Israel. 

A Natura Request.—Afier four years of this assiduous 
cultivation of the populace (for the forty of our version is 
manifestly an error for four, as found in all the ancient ver- 
sions), “Absalom said unto the king, Let me go and pay my vow, 
which I have vowed unto the Lord, in Hebron.” This would 
appear a very natural request,—for Ilebron was Absalom’s 
birthplace, and supplied a plausible pretext for holding a 
great sacrificial feast apart from Jerusalem. The excuse of 
a vow was a very common one, as David had made a family 
sacrifice in Bethlehem the pretext for his absence from Saul. 
To the present day, nothing is more common in Muhamma- 
dan courts than for any official who has been implicated in, 
or suspected of, a plot to apply to the sovereign for permission 
to make the pilgrimage to Mecca,—a permission which can- 
not be refused in accordance with Moslem law, the religious 
obligation of the pilgrimage taking precedence of all civil 
duties. Within the past year there have been at least two 
tuch instances at Constantinople. 

ADJUDICATING IN THE GatTe.—The primitive mode of 
adjudicating in the gate of the city is still practiced in the 
country towns of the Turkish and Persian empires, and the 
same difficuliies which Absalom, with such apparent feeling, 
alluded to, are still to be found. As may well be imagined, 
among people so fond of litigation as are all Orientals, the 
law’s delays are not unknown, and, though formalities are 
few, it is often difficu't, without a friend at court,—that is, 
without bribery,—to obtain a hearing. The “ imporiunate 
widow ” is, to this day, no imaginary person. I have seen, 
in a Mesopotamian town, the kadi sitting impassive, almost 
deafened by the appeals of rival suitors, each claiming that 
his case should be first heard; his secretary, or registrar, sits 
beside him; a man, more adroit than the rest, contrives to 
get behind the latter, and passes something into his band. 
Very soon there is a whispered communication to the judge, 
and the case is called on. 


The College, Durham, England. | 
—— 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


DispLay.—One who has seen the Haj, or ‘ Moslem pilgrim 
caravan,” setting out for the Haramain from Damascus, 
through an admiring crowd, who fill the streets and every 
window, balcony, and housetop along the route, can under- 
stand how much of its hold upon the popular mind the insti- 
tution owes to gorgeous trappings and magnificent display. 
Absalom’s preparations proclaimed his high ambition, and 
doubtless had much to do with his great, though brief, success. 

“CaME TO THE KING FoR JUDGMENT.” —The rule of the 
Central Arabian Ibn Rashid, in Hayil, resembling the 
ancient Israelitish monarchy in many things, is like it also 
in this, that people who have any grievance come straight to 
the king himself for judgment. During that part of the year 
when the court is in Hfyil, early in the morning you may 
see the ruler himself, or some one deputed by him, sitting in 
a particular position by the gateway, accessible in turn to all 
who may wish toapproach him. Cases are heard, considered, 
and decided with remarkable speed; and, as the monarch is 
the supreme fountain of law and authority, from these decis- 
ions there lies no appeal. 

“ ApsaALom STOLE THE HEARTS OF THE MEN OF ISRAEL.” 
—This expressive form of speech is preserved to this day in 
the East. The Arab will say of one who, either by guile or 
by good service, has won his affections, Surak kalbt,—“ He has 
stolen my heart.” 

“GiioHn.”—This town is known to bistory only as the 
birthplace of the wise and cunning Ahithophel, and as the 
scene of his tragic end. From its position in the name list 
we gather that it lay among the mountains of Judah. (Josh. 
15:51). There are two possible identifications: Beit Jala, 
not far from Bethlehem, which seems, however, too far to the 
north ; and Khirbet Jala, to the northwest of Hulhal. The 
latter is the more probable. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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_ Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


IE story of David’s children is one out of thousands of 
illustrations of the evils of polygamy. Naturally, the 
practice of haying more wives than one is characteristic of 
kings, princes, and powerful men. And it is just these who 
suffer the most in their families from having their children 
grow up in the debasing atmosphere of the hareem, in which 
woman comes far short of the honor due her as man’s help- 
mate; intrigue and gossip supply the only breaks of the 
monotony, and children see and hear chiefly what undermines 
character. Professor Freeman points out that every Moslem 
dynas'y has come quickly to decay and effeminacy through 
the hareem, however a'le were its founders, And the transi- 
tion from reign to reign has generally been attended by kill- 
ing or blinding the brothers and half-brothers of the new 
sovran, so that he might be free from rivals. 

Polygamy died out gradually among the Jews from a sense 
of its evils, Very little is said of it in the New Testament, 
Finally a great council of rabb's forbade it to the nation, 

Philadelphia. 


ASKS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


| FALSE PRETENSES. 


THE SUITORS AT THE GATE. 
HE HIS FATHER, 
PROMISED THE LORD. 
THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


BE TRUE. 


HONOR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER. 


HONOR NAME, 
KEEP THEIR © WORDS. 
RETURN LOVE. 


FOR THIS I$ RIGHT. 











Trenton, N. J.. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


_“ Return, O wanderer, return.” 

“Sinners, turn; why will ye die? ” 

“Oh, turn ye; oh, turn ye.” 

‘Come home, come home; you are weary.” 
“ Where is my wandering boy to-night ? ” 
“ The loving Saviour stands patiently.” 
“Depth of merey, can there be,” 

“To-day the Saviour calls.” 


XSL 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be u-ed. 

1. A Drvrpep Famiiy.—lIliow mu-t Absalom’s character 
have been off.cited by his heathen mother? his father’s sins? 
his personal beauty ? (2 Sam. 14: 25, 26.) Why did he kill 
his brother Amnon? (2 Sam 13 : 1-26.) Whither did he 
flee? (2 Sam. 13:37 39.) How was he recalled? (2 Sam. 
14: 1-33.) How was his life at Jerasalem one that would 
still further embitter him again. t David? 

2. A Wovrp Be Kixe (vs. 1-6).—“ Afier this” (v. 1)— 
after what? Ilow were the chariots and the fifty runners 
instruments toward Absalom’s ambition? What is the con- 
nection between success and early rising? Why is public 
business in the East transacted early? and at the city gate? 
How far should one that wishes to win men appeal to their 
selfish interests? a deputy (v. 3) necessary? 
Why is it that a Christian can seldom. win men by telling 


Why was 
them “Thy matters are good and right”? What alone gives 
a man a right to say he can do better than another? How 
might these people have known that Absalom in David's 
place, would not do justice? What was wrong with his 
Ilow is it suitable to call this 
a stealing of the hearts of the people? 

3. Tue Prot PREPARED (vs. 7-12).—‘ After forty years” 
How did the cloak for his plot used by Absa- 


kindly reception of them ? 
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lom increase his sin? How may Absalom have used the 
trumpets to pass aloug the word of hissuccess? What effect 
would one success in Hebron have on the whole country? 
Whiy did Absalom invite to his sacrifice the two hundred 
from Jerusalem? What are some of the dangers of asso- 
ciating at all with evil men? Who was Alithophel ? (2 Sam. 
16:23.) Why was he ready to turn against David? (2 Sam. 

, 11.) In all th‘'s, how did David merely reap what he had 
already sown? What terrible wo was Absalom preparing for 
himeelf ? 
























































For the Superintendent 


1. Who was Absalom? 2. Why was he opposed to David? 
8. To mzke himself popular, what did he co about suits at 
law? 4. About greetings of the people? 5. What was his 
success? 6, How did he manage to get away from Jerusalem ? 
7. How did he gather a force of men? 8. How had David 
brought all this trouble on himself? 9. What terrible crime 
was Absalom committing? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, Who was Absalom’s father? 2. In what way did Absa- 
lom try to win the people’s favor? 3. For whose interests 
did Absalom try to make the people believe he was working? 
4, For whose interests was he really working all the time ? 
5. What position did Absalom evidently wish to attain to? 

’ Se-These questions are given also in The Scholars Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers, Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. attles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philade!phia, Pa. 
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Lesson Summary 


VEN David, whom God called to the kingship, did not 
fiud it a bed of roses. His own son hearilessly plotted 
to dethrone him. He first makes himself conspicuous by a 
gorgeous equipage. Then he poses as everybody's friend. 
Each day he appears early at the city’s gate, greeting all 
comers, inquiring into every man's affuir, approving it as ex- 
cellent, lamenting that there is none to give it attention, 
longing for the opportunity to right all wrongs and care for 
all causes, and affectionately saluting all who would do him 
honor. So he steals the hearts of the men of Israel. Then 
opens another act in the drama. He goes to Hebron, osten- 
sibly to pay a vow, really to set up rebellion. With him goes 
a pliant following ready for any event; through the land go 
spies, ready, at a signal, to proclaim that Absalom is king. 
To his side le calls Ahithophel, his father’s trusted but false 
counselor. ‘Thus prepared, the rebellion is ready to be sprung 
upon the nation. 


oy 
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Added Points 


A gorgeous display does not make a great and good man, 
Nor do fair speeches prove a true and unselfish heart. The 
world is full of Absaloms. 

They whose hearts Absalom stole s»> easily were far too 
careless of the prize he souglit. “Keep thy heart with all 
diligence.’ It is of inestimable value. 

If Absalom had a vow he would fulfil, he made bad use of 
a good purpose. If he had none, he added falsehood and 
sacrilege to other crimes. 

Well-laid plans for good objects are commendable ; 
oljects they are satanic and reprehensible. 

The fr:end that abandons one in the hour of wo is not a 
friend in fact, but merely in form. 
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Yay 
International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 
List for Third Quarter 
1. vaurne Gon. Deut. 6: 4,5; Psa. 116:1,2; Luke? :47; Rom. 8: 







28; 1 Pet. 
Golden font. 





We love him, because he first loved us. 


2 OREYING Gon. _ Dent. 6 : : 6-9; Josh. : 4,15; 
103 : 17, 18; John 14:%3; Rev. 22: 4 

Golden Text. He that hath n my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
itis that loveth me. John 14: 21 (first clause). 


1 John 4: 19. 
1 Sam. 15:22; Psa. 











% LOVE AND KINDNESS TO ALL. Matt. 6:14,15; Matt. 26 : 51, 52; 
Luke 6 : 27-38; 1 Cor. 13; Eph. 4: 31, 22 

Golien Tert. AS ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them hkewise. Luke 6 : 31. 






4. piterne OTHERS. Matt. 5: 13- 
; Rom, 12 : 921; Gal. 6:1, 2, 


G a n Text. By love serve one another, 





16; Acts3:1-8; Acts 28:1,2; Rom 





) 






Gul.5:1R 


8-17. 






5. OuR NEIGHBORS, 
Golden Text. 
(last clause). 


6 Our Dump NeEIennonrs 
sy or. 9: 8 


Luke 10: 25-37; James 2: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyse!t. 





Matt. 19. 19 







ANIMALS). Psa. 104 : 10-28; 





Prov. 12: 10; 










olden Text. Te ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 

L b 6:3 

7 CARING FOR OURSELVES, Psa.1; Prov. 3:1-4, 13-18: Prov. 6: 619; 
Mark 7 : 14-23; Ihil. 4:5 

Golden Text. FE.very one of us shall give an account of himself to God. 
Rom. H : 12. 

8. Resisting Temptation. Prov. ®:1; Prov. 23: 2, 21; Matt. 6: 
13; Rom. 12:21; Eph. 6: 13-18; Jas. 1:12, 14. 






~¥y Text. 
Eph. 6 : 10. 


Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might. 
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31; 
Golden Text, 
6:7. 
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Gon, 3:19; Pree. 22 : 28; Ptov 24: 30-4; Prov. 31: 10- 
2 ‘Thess. 3: 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shail he also reap. Gal. 


9. WORKING. 


1 Thee a1: we teach our temperance texts, whic: tell us God’s com- 


mands about these things. 

With children who know of intemperance we discu-s freely 
what we can all do to help the cause of,temperance, With 
those who come to us sheltered from this knowledge in their 


10. Givina. 1921; 
1:35; 2 Cor. 8 


Golden Text. 


Prov. 3:9.10; 19:17; Matt. 6: 
: 7-12; 2 Cor. 9: 6-8, 
God loveth a cheerful giver. 


Luke 6:38; Acts 


2 Cor. 9:7. 


> > . Re 9. >-o%1+ ; 5:2 e ‘ s > ‘ 
Wee nt ee es eee beautiful homes we will have a searching talk and discussion 
oy = & —-) Happy is that people, whose God is the Lord. Psa. 141: about self-indulgent habits, and how we can grow strong, sel - 
2 (last Clause), 
denyin * 

12. THe WeKAVENLY Tiome. Matt. 6 +20; John 14:1-3; John3: Il- yng, and helpful to thore weaker than ourselves, 
13, 1 Cor. 2:9, 10; Rey. 21; Rev. 22. Northampton Mass. 

Golden Text. If I go one 79 pare a ee for you, I will come again, ? 
and receive you unto myself. John I4; 

13. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LIFE, 

Golden Text. Ye should follow his steps. 1 Pet. 2; 21. 
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Resisting Temptation 

Lesson for August 23 The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—teligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of. The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


By Julia E. Peck 


E COULD searcely hope, by means of an occasional 
temperance lesson, with its texts memorized, to 

make our children strong to resist a temptation which, by 
the way, has never yet come to them, Primary temperance 
instruction must cover more ground than this, and must be 
given oftener than once a quarter; for we are striving from 
week to week to inculcate fixed habits of self-control, so that 
our children may grow strong to resist these temptations 
which will surely come to them,—strong because we have 
taught, rather than preached about, habits of self-control. agen 


Many primary teachers are working in this line, following Stevens’s Doctrine and Life* 
closely the “ kindergarten idea” by postponing all so-called 

temperance lessons, waiting to assure themselves first that 

their children have acquired habits of self-control before the 

knowledge of evil comes to them. 

If we were working with ideal children, under ideal con- 
ditions, this plan would assuredly be successful, Unfor- 
tunately we have in our classes children of intemperate 
parents, and the sight of their bruises and the knowledge of 
their dreadful inheritance shows us that we have no time to 
lose in experimenting with methods new or old; for the 
knowledge of this evil has already come to many, and in 
more Ways than one. 

There are others, also, in our classes, whose whims and 
vicious habits are indulged at home to such an extent that 
the only possible result will be, unless help comes soon, lives 
ruined by self-indulgent habits. 

Considering these things, we will try to put all our ener- 
gies into imparting strength for resistance, and this by 
giving our children plenty to do in the way of resisting self- 
indulgent habits, which seem to them harmless and pleasant, 
and trying to develop in them habits of self-control, so that 
they may be able to withstand, in the evil day, intemperance 
and kindred vices. 

As good habits cannot be taught or formed in a day, we 
must give our children a continuous work to do, to keep them 
in practice, showing them how and when to say “ No,” and 
when to help others to say “ No.” 

We open our lesson by repeating in concert the Lord’s 
Prayer, dwelling on the clause, ‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” Just what temptation means the little ones do not 
know, so we ask the o'der ones to explain, helping them to 
give their own illustrations, 

* The teacher, using, as far as possible, the children’s iilus- 
trations, exp'ains that it is easy to please the false friend who 
begs us to do the wrong, and easier still to please ourselves; 
for we long to do it. 

Some of us have very strong bodies. Our strength comes 
from We would like to have strong souls, Ourstrength 
must come from 

Now teach the golden text, emphasizing 
Lord.” ‘Then teach, “ Be not overcome of evil, but uvercome 
evil with good.” When the children have Iearned these 
texts and their meaning, we remind them of the work of our 
little society (suggested in previous lessons). We have 
already laid plans fir the work, and in Lesson 7 taught of 
personal responsibility and preparation for the work. In 
order to keep connections, we make our temperance lesson a 
continuation of Lesson 7, holding to the thought of prepara- 
tion and responsibility. 

Show a picture of a soldier in armor. Let the boys 
explain its strength and use. Then teach Ephesians 6 : 13. 
We talk first of the strength and use of the armor of this 
soldier, and, while the children are on the alert to see the 
picture, di:cuss armor, weapons, etc. We make our parallel 
lesson about wearing “‘the whole armor of God.” 

It will be of little use to talk about strength to resist unless 
we teach exactly what we are to resist, and how and when to 
do it, planning the while to set the children to work, and to 
hold them responsible. 

With a class of children who know of the evils of intem- 
perance we write a list under this heading on the blackboard, 
“ Wrong things which at first seem pleasant and right,” and 
und: r a heading opposite, asking fur sngg: stions, we write, 
“ What we can and will do to overcome these things.” Next 


HOSE who have read the volumes of Professor 
Stevens on the Pauline theology and the Johan- 
nine theology have a warm welcome for this later prod- 
uct of the same pen, Doctrine and Life. It is an 
unpretentious little book, treating of old, familiar topics. 
Its point of view is not that of systematic theology or of 
apologetics, but is strictly that indicated in the title. 
Yet the discussion is so ripe and thoughtful that one 
who should substantially fix it in his memory would, by 
that process, furnish himself with no mean knowledge of 
the things that are most important in both dogmatics 
and apologetics. 

In dealing with controverted truths, three ways of 
proceeding seem to be open. By the first way one de- 
cides for himself which is the right side in the con- 
troversy, and then maintains that side, magnifying 
everything that supports it, and minifying whatever is 
against it. By the second way one seeks a compromise 
between the two views. By the third way one takes 
pains to understand correctly the views that are held, 
but seeks to solve the difficulties, not by beating the 
other side in argument, nor by compromising, but by 
more thoroughly studying the subject. It is high praise 
to say of Professor Stevens that he walks in this third 
way. The result is that his chapters are nutritious, 
not merely through the process of stimulating the read- 
er’s interest in the old themes they discuss, but also 
through the process of leading him nearer to a complete 
understanding of the truth. 

The two chapters in which the author’s views stand 
out most thoroughly in distinction from the views com- 
monly taught by others are the chapters on revelation 
and on atonement. In each of the other chapters there 
is the same sort of differential character whichrexists in 
these, but in these two it is most easily recognized. His 
view of revelation and the Bible is that God has made a 
special historical revelation of himself, the Jewish people 
being “ the principal vehicle of this revelation.” ‘ Of 
this revelation the Bible is a product and record.” The 
history of Israel “ is in reality the history of the growth 
of the true religion,” and the revelation made through 
this history and the Bible “culminates in Christ.” 
“What makes biblical literature, and the history which 
it traces, powerful and precious for the Christian heart, is 
mainly this, that it enshrines Christ, its chief treasure, 
who is the apron of it all, and the divine secret of 
its power.” 

Professor Stevens insists very strongly that a true 
apologetical method will insist upon the historical truth- 
fulness of the Bible as giving an account of this revela- 
tion, rather than upon any particular theory of the 
inspiration of the Bible. ‘The Bible’s primary claim 
for itself is not the claim of inspiration, but the claim of 
historicity. Ifthe substantial historical trustworthiness 
of the Bible can be maintained, it is not greatly in need 
of any further defense.” “ Whatever thcory be held as 
to the inspiration of its books, the Bible must ever hold 
an absolutely unique place in the thoughts and reverence 








“strong in the 


7 . * Doetrine and Life: A Study of Some of the Principal Truths of 
the Christian Religion in their Relation to Christian Experience. 
By George B. Stevens, Ph.D,. D.D., Professor in Yale University. 
12mo, pp. vi, 47. Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.25 
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of all who accept the truth of the main 
essential facts which it records, The Bible 
will ever stand high above all other books 
for all in whose hearts Christ stands high 
above all other charactezs in history.” 
Ih each chapter, and especially in the 
chapters on revelation and atonement, the 
volume gives us the result of a fresh study 
of the subject. The views presented are 
in no proper sense mediating views be- 
tween those commonly held, but at many 
points they have an actual mediating 
effect. Conflicting views as to any truth 
are best reconciled by discovering the 
truth itself. 


o> 


Or, Steps to Success and 
(12mo, 
on vii, py! ae Hough- 


Architects of Fate ; 
Power. By Orison Swett Marden. 
illustrated, p 
ton, Mifflin, 


For its declared Pe osal “to inspire 
youth to character-building, self-culture, 
and noble achievement,” this closely 
printed volume may be commended as 
useful. Ii is built somewhat on the prin- 
ciples of Samuel Smiles’ Self-Help, and 
has twenty-six chapters on such subjects 
as “ Wanted—A Man,” “ Uses of Obsta- 
cles,” “Clear Grit,” ‘‘Our Schools and 
Schoolmasters.” Each chapter has from 
six to twelve mottoes, and an abundance 
of pitby anecdotes, some rather well worn. 
The majority of the thirty-two portraits 
are of distinguished Americans. A full 
index of fifteen pages is a valuable feature 
of the work. 
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Hunting in Many Lands: The Book of the 
Boone and Crockett Ciub. Edited by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. 
(8vo, illustrated, pp. 447. New York: 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. $2.50.) 


The Boone and Crockett Club, com posed 
of sport-loving Americans, published some 
time ago their first book, American Big 
Game Hunting. Now they add a second, 
containing sketches of hunting in Russia, 
Tibet, India, and Africa, as well as Canada 
and Lower California. Those who take 
delight in tales of perilous adventure and 
exploits achieved by human skill against 
brute strength will here find abundant 
entertainmeht. The discussion of ‘Game 
Laws ” and the “ Protection of Yellowstone 
Park” are of interest. One of the earliest 
recorded game laws is found in Deute- 
ronomy 22: 6, 7. 

3 
Jesus my Saviour: Being Brought Near by His 
Blood. By the Rev. John Thompson. 


(16mo, pp. 121. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cents.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





The literary matter is contributed by well- 
known writers on music, and embraces 
such subjects as “Later Singers of the 
Century,” and “ Modern Singers,” by 
Schwab; “‘ Evolution of the Orchestra,” 
by Finck; ‘“‘ Great Violinists,” by Toedt; 
“ Evolution of the Violin,” by Smith. The 
typography and mechanical execution of 
the work are exceptionally fine. Anton 
Seidl- is. the editor-in-chief. Fourteen 
parts have thus far been issued. 


Son 


Shinto (“ divine path ”’) 
is the indigenous re- 
ligion of Japan. Its 
essence is bodily cleanliness and reverence 
for the gods; that is, ancestors, Sin is 
pollution. Birth and death are especially 
defiling. The Shinto holy places are usu- 
ally very lovely, made so first by God, and 
kept so by his creatures. Furthermore, 
they are hallowed in the ancient national 
lore, and made the center of fascinating 
legend. The charm of still ‘nature is en- 
hanced by the presence of tame deer and 
birds, protected by rigid cultus rules. 
Such an Eden is Miyajima, an island set 
geographically in the Inland Sea of Japan, 
and sentimentally in all Japanese litera- 
ture. It is described by Miss E. R. Scid- 
more, with unusual felicity of rhetoric, in 
the Century Magazine for August, as “ Au 
Island without Death.” “ The religious 
rules of many centuries have forbidden 
births. or deaths to occur, many a soul 
entering or leaving the world in the boat 
that hurriedly bears them over to the 
[neighboring] Akishore.” The great sea 
festival, with impressive rites and illumi- 
nation, occurs July 17. Incidentally one 
realizes how thorough, in 1871, at the acme 
of the revival of pure Shinto, was the 
government’s “ purification,” which, after 
a thousand years’ ownership and eclipse 
by Booddhism, stripped the ancient Shinto 
temples of everything imported from India, 
and restored them to their ancient sublime 
—or austere—simplicity. 


“An Island 
without Death ’’ 











Notes on Recent ananects| 


The first dated ennet-| 
form tablets of the reign | 
of Sargon I (3800 B.C.) | 
have just been discovered among the 


De Sarzec’s Finds 
in Tello 





The author emphasizes in these pages 
the objective atonement of Christ in his 
work of saving sinners. His aim is to 
bring into fresh prominence Christ’s sacri- 
ficial and priestly work, The book is 
written in a plain, straightforward style, 
and the discussion follows the usual lines ved 
treatises on this subject. 


CD 


Literary Notes and News 


D. Appleton & Co. have 
in course of publica- 
tion a subscription 
work, to be completed in twenty-five parts 
at $1.00 per part, entitled The Music of 
the Modern World. Each part contains 
twenty pages, of which twelve are devoted 
to music and eight to literary matter, 
Full-page Goupil photogravures, typo- 
gravures, and ornamental designs, add to 
the attractiveness of the work. Many of 
the illustrations are authentic portraits of 
the musicians referred to in the text. Each 
of the first twelve numbers contains a 
practical piano lesson by some prominent 
teacher, such as Scharwenka, Dr. Mason, 
Mills, and others, Articles on vocal study 
are to appear in the remaining numbers. 


The Music of the 
Modern World 


recent finds of De Sarzec in Tello. The | = 


discovery is of the utmost importance in| _ 


connection with the ancient history of | 
Babylonia. Beyond doubt, it establishes 
the historicity of the so-called “ tablet of | 
omens” of Sargon I, as claimed by Pro- | 
fessor Hilprecht, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in his “Old Babylonian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions ” (Part I) as over 
against most other Assyriologists, espe- 
cially Winckler of Berlin, who regarded it 
as purely legendary, and of comparatively | 
late origin. The dating of these ancient amay 
records of the beginning of the. fourth 
millenium is similar to those of the third 
dynasty of Ur, about 2400 B.C., recently 
published by Dr. Hilprecht in the second 


delphia Babylonian Exploration Fund 
(Nos. 125 and 127). 


Oo 
Dr. Frederick Jones 
Or. ody Bliss of Beyrout, Syria, 


brought the first in- 
scribed clay tablet out of Palestinian soil 
in his excavations of Tell el-Hesy, the 
biblical Lachish. He has told of his work 
in the book just published by John D. 
Wattles & Co.,—‘ Recent Research in 








part of the expedition work of the Phila- | 





Bible Lands ” ($1.50). More recently he 


excavated in Jerusalem for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund of London, and he is 
now about to resume his excavations on 
that spot. The Sultan has issued the 
necessary irade, by which permission for 
continuing the work of research there is 
given. It may, however, be asked whether 
any startling discoveries will be made in 
these excavations, It-is true that antiqui- 
ties of subordinate interest, especially of 
the post-Christian era, have been un- 
earthed. But as the modern Jerusalem 
was built on the ruins of the ancient 
city, and as it would be hard, if not im- 
possible, to obtain legal permission to 
excavate in these populated parts, or to 
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Wop 8. B. rr tem sot ent Liebling. Price, 6.00, 


Most complete work of its kind, at the pri ce, 

Y Folks’ Musical History o. Hi. 
Rowe. "A delightfully instructive Sie ilitle Soa book, in 
story form. Price, $1.00. 








UpStting Seage— 5 Cc. C, Case and J. R. Murray, 
A magnificent collection of new and standard 
songs for Prive, Prayer Meetings and Sabbath 
Schools. Price, 35 cts. 





Rates and Reasons for Correct Scale Fingeriag— 
By Erust Held. A manual for teachers and stu- 
dents. Price, 25 cts. 





Palmer-Curtis Series. Two fine series of 

Model Music Course music books for use 
in Public Schools. Complete descriptive circu- 
lars sent on application. 





Paimer’s Class = of Teaching—by H. R. H. R. 
Palmer. Price, $1.00. d 





dispossess the owners of houses standing 
on the top of them, we may not expect to 
find written documents, and the like, of 
the time of the ancient kings of Judah. 
Tell es-Sultén (Jericho), and many other 
mounds of Palestine which have not been 
inhabited since the destruction of the 
ancient places covered by them, would 
doubtless yield better results. 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1000 or more lines to 
be used within a year, or for a space of not less 
than one inch each issue for a year. Positions 
may be contracted for, subject to earlier con- 
tracts with other advertisers, provided such posi- 
tions do not conflict with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
Positions are never guaranteed to any advertise- 
ment of less than three inches space. An adver- 
tiser contracting for $1,000 worth of space, to be 
used within one year, may have, when prac- 
ticable, a selected position without extra cost 
except when the advertiser contracts for a posi- 
tion on the last page. For all advertising con- 
ditioned on an eppearance upon the last page, 
an advance of 20 per cent in addition to the 
regular rate will be charged. For inside-page 
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advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, 
and display. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. For Terme of 
Subscription, see fourteenth page. ; 





If you lack energy take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It vitalizes the nerves, helps 
digestion, feeds the brain, makes life worth 
living. It is a medicine, a food, and a deli- 
cious beverage. 


Special Notices 


The second summer, many mothers bel'eve, is 
the mos! precarious in a child’s life; generally it may 
Re true. but you will find that mothers and physicians 

milier with the valne of the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand « onde nse ed Milk do not so regard it. 


Ward & ‘Dremeend 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a speeialty. 


164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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12 Nassau St, Hew York. 
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Ser Tee—-4 Patriotic Cantata, 30 cts. 
The Star of Light—A cantata for special occa- 











sions. 40 cts. 

These poo & the cantatas finished by the la- 
mented Dr. Geo. F. Root, just prior to his death. 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
Cincinnati. New York. Colcage. 
Write for will do ‘Foun good. an Tey 
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Excel. Mus. Ed., $75 per 100; Words Ed., 
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“ OXFORD ? 
Revised Bibles, 


From 40 cents to $35. 
‘Ask for the ‘‘ Oxford” 
editions, 





For sale by all booksellers, 
Send for catalog... 


Oxrorp University Press, 
AMERICAN Brancn. 





Hewry Frowpe, gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Pocket Manual 


A handy reference fer memory trainin 
branches, rules of grammar, arithmetic, histor > anes 
tuation, lawful contracts, penmanship, etc. uch in- 
formation in small space, and handy when wanted. 
Price has been 25 cents. Will close out the few remain- 
ing at 15 cents, postpaid, by mail ; 
cents, stamps or silver. 


Religious Press Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 


33 East ith Street, New York 


on common 


or two copies for 25 





Best Books for 
S. S. Library 


96 page catalog sent free. 
American 5. S. Union, Philadelphia and ‘x. Y. 


NEW BOOK! 


MOODY sonnei png. 


Send 15 centsin stamps to 
A. P. FITT. The nite Institute, CHIBEASS, 


More than 
1500 titles 





Sunday-School Teachers and 
“Superintendents 


You can have a set of Comprehensive Com- 
mentary, five volumes, she p binding. Without 
| paying one centof money. Addrvss, AMERICAN PuB- 
LISHING Jlouse, 3860 Fairmount Ave. » Philada., Pa. 


AGENTS “WANTED for 8k rts and ‘corsets, st 
only by canvaseers. Territory assigned. 

Agents make #2) to #40 a week. Mention this paper, 
| Address, The McGraw Corset Co., McGrawville, N.Y. 

















Simply as a religious paper, ri 


work. A Colorado correspondent 
and delightful. 


And this is only one of many simi 


who have no special interest in its 
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Of General Interest 


thinking men and women,s-THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES has a wider 
circulation than is commonly supposed. 
going Sunday-school paper unless alive to 
and great truths without, as well as within, the sphere of Sunday-school 
I do not teach, and take it mainly because I enjoy them.’* 


paper, showing that THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is of use to those 
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ch in matters of general interest to 


t could not be a thorough- 
great modern movements 


writes : « The editorials are so helpful 
lar letters constantly coming to the 


lesson-helps, 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, August 8, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


—_— 
—_— 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscpib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


One Copy, ONC VEAL... 0.0... cccesecseseeeees ecidandsbiied $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $1.00 for five years, full payment 
vance. 


\ SCHOOL CLUBS 


Avy school or any 
will supplied with 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any, number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to indiyicfoal addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one pereen only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
e to one address, at fifly cents each, whenso 


set of teachers, or of scholars, 
#8 many copies as may be de- 


he papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of & 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, tho 
pers will be sent accordingly. This applies to pack- 
clubs at fifty cents pee copy, to the extent that 
kages may be divided Into smaller packages 

of five or more copies each, if desired. 
ree jes. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will included in 


e package. 

ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
{tional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as origmnelly ordered, and the rate to be 

the proportionate share of the posse club rate. 
Schou is that are open during only a portion of the 
r, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

as the papers may be required. 

mge of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, se 


rately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have 


he address changed at any time 
thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
ve this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
mM a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the aly 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
epeckage club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress for a few weeks only, we wlll mail an extra 
copy as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
ee! 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has heen sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa ciub subscription is renewed by some other per 
fon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the ay a by stating that 
} aX ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

rmed last year by................ Saiunenntiinerbabinnetninds 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by epeetel request. The 
] rs for a club will invariably be discontinued 
‘ eexpiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wi 1 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearty 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
po a fo be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

ribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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MENNEN’S Boreted Tateum 


Toilet Powder : 


Approved by highest : 
medical authorities asa 
perfect sanitary toilet 
preparation for infants 
and adults. 

Delichtful after shav- 
ing. Positively relieves 
prickly heat, nettle rash, 
j chafed skin, sunburn, 

etc. Removes blotches, 

imples, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 

nke mo substitutes, Sold by druggists 

or mailed for 2 cents Sam- F FE f 
ple matied (Name this paper.) R 

GERHARD MENNEN Co., Newark, N. J. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 


D.S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 
WHITMAN'S 
Creranrancoue TEST Rest in 
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Pure, Delicious Flavor, 
Mix with boiling milk or 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


* The Papers } Boston Linen, Boston Rond, and 
that ¢ Bunker Hill, Unexcelied for every 
Makes”’ } kind.of correspondence. Samples 


of every variety for 4 cents. 
Sau’t Warp Co., 49 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


NET TO INVESTORS ON 5 YEAR Ist 

MORTGAGES on improved farms in Red 

River Valley, North Dakota. Write to me, 
J. H. MCCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D, 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 











¥ SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 
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Leonard Publishing Co. 
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Atlanta, Ga. Davenport, A 


American Baptist Publication 
Society. 
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Harman, 8S. W. 
Lanahan, John. 
Wharton & Barron. 


Gregory Bros. 
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Boston, Mass. 


Society. 


School & Publishing Society. 
Damrell & Upham. 
De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co. 
Methodist Book Concern. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Peter Paul Book Co. 


Chicago, ll. | 


American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

Curts & Jennings. | 

F. H. Revell Co. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co. 

Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 


| Hazen, L. R. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Curts & Jennings. 
James, U. P. . ARS 
Western Tract Society. E. P. Judd Co, 


Cleveland, O. 
Burrows Bros, Co. 
German Baptist 

Society. 
Hale, 8. C., & Son. 

Columbus, O. 
Smythe, A. I. 
Trauger, J. L. 


Publication | Utley, Ii. D. 


Viets, C. J. 


Society. 


Danville, Va. 


Dance Bros, & Co. Ireland, John. 


Dayton, O. 
Shuey, W. J. 


Hartford, Conn, 
Chapin, L. A. 
Belknap & Warfield. 
Sill, E. M. 
Smith & McDonough. 


| Vickery & Co. 


may be changed—made beautiful atsmall cost. 
\NEW WALL PAPERS 
—all grades—50@ less than common prices. 


Samples and guide to papering. FREE, Describe rooms and 
State price you want to par. Paper ‘anger's outfit complete, $l 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Fitbert St., Phila., Pa. 











Setoget anywhere 
c. 0. D., at lowest 
wholesale prices. 
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*ariington’ . 5.00 
“ * $37.50 
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aranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 
Large illustrated cataloeue free 





Latest models, fully ge 
30 ths. ; all styles and prices. n . 
Cash Buyers’Union.162 W. VanBurenSt.BI82Chicago 





STAMPED STEEL CEHINGS 


Most Durable and Decorative 








Suitable fir all buildings. Numerous designs. 


Fl List of some of the prominent Booksellers 
who are at present bandling the publications of 


Jobn D. Wattles & Co. 


This list is published for the convenience of our subscribers in the cities represented. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bowen-Merrill Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Dearing, Chas. T. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Memphis, Tean. 
American Baptist Publication | Gayoso Book Co. 


, Herzog Stationery Co. 
The Congregational Sunday- | Taylor, A. R., & Co. 


Middletown, Conn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Haferkorn, H. E. 
| Young Churchman Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCarthy, Nathaniel. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Barbee & Smith. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Publishing House. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Augur’s Art Store. 


| Kingsbury, W. 


New London, Conn. 


| New York, N. Y. 
American Baptist Publication 
American Tract Society. 
Baker & Taylor. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. 
| Ward & Drummond. 


Norfolk, Va. 
| Hume & Bilisoly. 


Petersburg, Va. 
Pritchett, E. H., & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Baptist Publication 

Society. 
American 8. 8. Union. 
Jacobs, George W., & Co. 
MeVey,, John Joseph, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Presbyterian Board of Publica- 

tion. 
Wanamaker, John. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Horner, Joseph. 

Methodist Protestant Board of 
Publication. : 
Presbyterian Book Store. W. 

W. Waters. 
United Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 
Providence, R. I. 
Gregory, H. 
Preston & Rounds. 
The Rhode Island News Co. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Hume & Bro. 


Richmond, Va. 
Anderson, W. II. 
Hunter & Co. 
Presbyterian 

Publication. 
The Cohen Co. 
The J. W. Randolph Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

Scrantom, Wetmore, & Go, 
| San Francisco, Cal. 
| American Tract Society. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Rude, II. 


| St. Louis, Mo. 
American Baptist Publication 
| Society. 
| Curts & Jennings. 
Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 
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St. Paul, Minn. 

| Beekman, W. L. 

| E. W. Porter Co. 

| St. Paul Book Co. 

Toledo, O. 

Brown, Eager, & Hull. 
Lake, L. B. 

Washington, D. C. 

Ballantyne, Wm., & Sons. 
Morrison’s Son, W. H. 
Pursell, C. C. 
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Church Furnishings 
Reduced Price 

to close out the remainder of the lot, 
mer price, $1 each; or $1.60 for both. 
each ; or $1 for both. Order at once. 

Two steel-plate engravings 

of religious sentiment 

** The Good Shepherd,” and “‘ The Shepherd of Jerusa- 
lem.”” Heavy paper, 22x31 inches; engraving 12X21 
inches. Postpaid, carefully packed, 60 cents each ; or 


$: for both. The Religious Press Association, 
rz00 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
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One of the Truly Great 
[Donald Macleod, D.D., ia Good Words.] 


OT long ago the remark was made to 

me by a person of ability, ‘‘ When 
future generations look back on the career 
of Lord Kelvin they will assign to him a 
place second only to Newton; ” and the 
more one reflects on his career,” on the 
greatness of his mind, and-on his work as 
a physicist, the more will this opinion 
commend itself. There is scarcely a field 
of science which he has not explored, and 
few in which he has not been a discoverer. 
And he holds his vast store of learning 
with such unaffected simplicity and beau- 
tiful graciousness of spirit as to suggest 
to those who know him that type of 
childlikenéss of character as opposed to 
childishness, regarding which it was said, 
‘* Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”... 

The list of Lord Kelvin’s honors is an 
indication of his world-wide reputation. 
He is LL.D. of the Universities of Edin- 
burgh, Cambridge, Dublin, Montreal, and 
Bologna; D.C.L. of Oxford, M.D. of 
Heidelberg, F.R.8., F. R.S. E., Foreign 
Associate of the French Academy of 
Sciences, a Grand Officer of the French 
Legion of Honor, Commander of the Bel- 
gian Order of Leopold, and Knight of the 
German Order ‘S Pour Je Merite;” re- 
elected in 1872 a Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge; is now for the third 
time President of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh; from 1890 to 1895 President 
of the Royal Society, London; and in 
1871 was President of the British Associa- 
tion at ils meeting in Edinburgh. 

If heredity means anything, Lord Kel- 
vin was predestined to be a mathematician ; 
for his father, James Thomson, LL.D., 
was a born man of science, and a thorough 
mathematician.... 

William Thomson was in this way satu- 
rated with mathematics almost ‘from his 
cradle. His father undertook complete 
charge of his education till he was ten 
years old, quickening his latent genius 
into activity, and training him with such 
skill that the boy, directed along the best 
methods of work, which had been made 
exquisitely clear to him, advanced by 
leaps and bounds into the very arcana of 
the exactest of all the sciences.... When 
twenty-two years of age he was appointed 
to the Chair of Natural Philosophy in 
Glasgow, which he has now occupied for 
fifty years, and which will forever be asso-, 
ciated with his name. The university 
buildings in which he then lived and for 
many years taught was the old and ven- 
erable college in the High Street, among 
the very slums of the city, and in every 
way in marked contrast to the palace of 
learning which now dominates the hill to 
the west of the city, at the foot of which 
runs the turbid stream, the Kelvin, the 
name of which Sir William Thomson took 
for his title asa peer. Yet those students 
who, like myself, attended the quaint old 
college, with its Scoto-French architec- 
ture, its small courts and curious turrets, 
will claim fot those bygone days. an 
academic feeling and a comradeship, en- 
gendered very much by the sense of 
antiquity and the closer social surround- 
ings, which they miss in the more widely 
spread but less pictaresque pile erected by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. One relic of the past 
remains in the lodge, built almost entirely 
from the actual stones and after the 
fashion of the ancient college, and, to 

those who loved the earlier edifice, that 
always appears one of the finest objects 
connected with the newer college. 

I was a student under William Thom- 
son, as he was then called, during his 
third or fourth “ session,” and the subjects 
which then formed the chief interest of 
his lectures were statics, electricity, heat, 
and acoustics. In electricity he was then 
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pushing his way towards those conclu- 
| sions, the results of careful experiment, 
| but still more of profound mathematical 
investigation, which have led to such 
triumphs fm appliedecience. The dyna- 
mical theory of heat which his friend 
Joule of Manchester was the first to enun- 
ciate, became the subject of keenest mathe- 
matical elaboration and expansion. ... 
His students had the benefit of the 
studies consequent on that conversation,— 
at least those members of his class who 
were able to follow him in his flight 
through complicated processions of figures 
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and formulds until he reached the view- 
less air of the very highest mathematics, 
where he soared at ease, and smiled back 
upon us all, as if the exercise was quite 
within the power of the greatest ‘‘ duffer 
on the benches before him. The eagle 
could not imagine why the house-sparrow 
did not find equal enjoyment in arenes 
upward to the gateways of the day. his 
was the sort of expression his face usually 
bore when he had completed some intri- 
cate calculation, and turned with an 
exquisitely sweet smile,—not in satire, for 
of that vice he is incapable, but with an 
innocent trustfuliess in the sympathetic 
response even of the most ordinary intel- 
ligence. This is characteristic of him 
still. Left to himself, he may so indulge 
in the higher mathematics—to him but 
playthings—as to become hopelessly ob- 
scure to ordinary hearers; but let any one 
express his inability to understand -him, 
and he will at once make his meaning 
clear and simple as to a child.... 

Whatever he does is done thoroughly, 
and must rest on absolute truth; for, 
while he is a wonderful experimentalist, 
bringing all his vast learning in chemistry 
and dynamics to the aid of his mechanical 
skill when engaged in any research, vet it 
is his mathematical genius which forms 
his most powerful instrument as a physi- 
cist. He must reach the mathematical 
formula which exactly determines the 
relationship of the question on hand. 
His fame as an electrician is so unrivaled 
that many people imagine that this con- 
stitutes his only claim to distinction; for 
it is to him we are indebted for the suc- 
cess of the cable which unites England 
and America, and which has made pos- 
sible the success of the submarine wires 
which now spread like a network on the 
bed of ocean after ocean. For years the 
Anglo-American cable appeared impossi- 
ble. The first attempt ended in loss. 
But Lord Kelvin brought to bear upon the 
problem such a knowledge of the laws of 
energy, as well as electricity, that, like a 
second Columbus, he reached America, 
and the message of peace, ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, and good- 
will toward men,” was flashed from land 
to land. The honor of knighthood then 
bestowed on William Thomson was but a 
faint expression of the admiration felt for 
the man and his achievement.... 

The sea has been to him a life-lon, 
passion. For years he was a keen yachts- 
man, and the Lalla Rookh, which he used 
to navigate to a large extent himself, 
served as an instrument both fogenjoy- 
ment and research. While he sailed on 
her far and near, he was perpetually en- 
gaged in investigation. These experi- 
ences Jed him to invent certain instru- 
ments which have proved invaluable to 
seamen. In 1874 he contributed to Good 
Words a paper on the mariner’s compass, 
and it is interesting to remember that at 
that period he was perfecting his modifi- 
cation of the magnetic compass, which, in 
common with his patent sounding ma- 
chine, has proved one of the greatest 
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boons ever bestowed on navigation. I 
remember the pleasure with which the 
weather-beaten captain of a P. & O. 
steamer learned that I knew Lord Kelvin. 
“He is the greatest friend of the sailor 
who ever lived,” he told me, ‘for in giv- 
ing us his compass and sounding line he 
has ensured a safety we never had before.” 

Lord Kelvin is a ceaseless worker. He 
has little faith in flashes of inspiration. 
What he said of Mr. Joule may be applied 
to himself: ‘‘ It is hard work, early begun 
and persevered in and conscientiously 
carried out, that is the foundation of all 
great works, whether in literature, phi- 
losophy, or science, or in doing good to 
the world in any possible way.” And 
that hard work, begun early in life, is 
perseveringly, ceaselessly, and conscien- 
tiously prosecuted now in his advanced 
age. Attached to his class-room in the 
University there is a magnificent physical 
laboratory, splendidly equipped, in which 
a large staff of accomplished assistants is 
continually engaged, under the superin- 
tendence of his nephew, Dr. Bottomeley, 
himself a man of high scientific attain- 
ments, 

It is a most picturesque scene that is pre- 
sented when, going from the sunlit court, 
one enters this great magician’s cave, with 
its maze of crucibles, pulleys, pumps, lev- 
ers, and ranges of tables and shelves cov- 
ered with instruments and appliances; 
and, when climbing, from floor to floor, 
there is discovered in every corner myste- 
rious arrangements indicating experiments 
at different stages. From above the long 
desk in his class-room the ceiling opens 
aloft,so as to admit of apparatus being used 
which requireheight. And here the famous 
man lectures and experiments before the 
students, who are ranged on the benches 
that rise in an amphitheateraround. His 
enthusiasm when some critical experi- 
ment is being conducted is marvelous. 
He beams with interest, and everything 
else appears forgotten for the moment. 
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Each assistant has to be on the alert, 
while he, using, when necessary, all his 
own physical energy, gets so absorbed 
that sometimes rude students, aware of 
Lord Kelvin’s abstraction, will take the 
opportunity of making some witty com- 
mentary, of which the lecturer is entire] 
unconscious. He is in another world, 
and neither hears nor heeds the doings of 
the foolish. He has one strange peculi- 
arity. While the higher mathematics 
and all the mysteries of logarithms and 
the calculus are as easy to him as the 
alphabet, he often appears puzzled when 
a sum is presented to him in ordinary 
numerals, A question of simple addition 
placed in this way on the board will some- 
times lead to the query being put to the 
class or to an assistant, with a eertain 
funny look of helplessness, “‘ How much is 
that?” 

His power of abstraction from all sur- 
roundings, becoming dead to what is near 
him, and lost in intellectual processes, is 
quite extraordinary. He is never without 
his “tablets,” in the shape of a well- 
known note-book, of the kind used by 
reporters, and which he carries in his 
pocket and produces at the most un- 
expected times. I haveseen him, when 
on a visit to a country house, in a 
crowded drawing-room, with all the jab- 
ber of conversation going on in full fluod, 
sitting with his note-book, and filling 
page after page with intricate calcula- 
tions, seeking the solution of some problem 
which awaited investigation. He can do 
this in railway carriages and in a storm at 
sea as calmly as in his library. He will 

et himself propped up in the corner of 

is cabin, and set to work, and become so 
absorbed as to be unconscious that there 
has been a gale blowing while he was at 
work, And yet, if recalled to ordinary 
life by some passing questioner, his gentle 
face lights up with interest, when others, 
more self-conscious than he, would dis- 
play irritation. Indeed, I never knew a 
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man less self-conscious. He is absolutely 
without affectation or any thought of telf- 
importance. He will converse with a 
nobody in a manner so respectful ana at- 
tentive as to make that nobody imagine 
himself that he has been delightfully in- 
teresting and even informing to Lord 
Kelvit. This arises from the simplicity 
and sweetness of a great nature. 

There are, however, some things which 
do rouse that equable spirit into a white 
heat... . Let any one talk as believing in 
spiritualistic manifestations, and at once 
the calm man flashes out in indignant and 
contemptuous anger. He will have none 
of it! But no one is more reverent as 
regards all religious questions. He is 
neither agnostic nor materialist. His 
studies have led him into the widest fields 
of speculative research as to cosmogony 
and the destiny of the material uni- 
verse. He has weighed everything, from 
atoms and molecules to sun, moon, and 
stars; he has calculated the rate of loss of 
energy in the sun’s heat; he has entered 
with zest on speculations as to the origin 
of life on this planet, and has seen in the 
dust of meteors suggestions as to the con- 
ceivable source of those seeds from which 
evolution has proceeded; he has dealt 
with geologic time and plutonic forces; 
but none of these fascinating. and awful 
—— have ever shaken his faith in 
God. 

Like Newton and Faraday, he can 
rise with reverent heart into the thought 
of the spiritual as well as material glory 
which has been revealed, and has con- 
tinued a humble Christian worshiper. 
With deep interest I have listened to him 
and his friend the Duke of Argyll con- 
versing on these subjects, and speaking of 
the contradictions whereby some scientists 
deny design while they cannot write a 
page without employing terms which ex- 
pressly involve it. A purer and nobler 
nature than that of Lord Kelvin I have 
never known. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a 
the publishers will refund to subscribe 








courses, $20 a year. Sept.& Write for illus, catalog. 
F. D. " BLAKRSLEE, D.D., Principal. 
ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE W772. 


Pronounced by Minister of Education “the a 
equipped college for women in Canada.” The 
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MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
offers three collegiate courses. Music and art. 
Library, laboratories, ca a and observatory. The 
sixtieth year opens Cope. 17) 17 Board and tuition, 
$250. 1 President. 


M OULTON, COLLEGE 








Toronto, Canada. For young women. English. 
modern language musical courses. 
Opens September’ & Send for — 
The lanting WomuEN 
CANADIAN Be HOMAS, ONT. 
Sor tines 60 an- 


PuinctraLt AUSTIN, I. A. 
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a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 














